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Personal Values, Professional Ideologies, 
and Family Specialists* 


GERALD R. LESLIE 
Purdue University 


As You all know, education currently is re- 
ceiving more concentrated public attention than 
it has received for many decades and it is proba- 
bly receiving more attention at present than 
“any other social institution. The immediate so- 
cial issue is the fear, crystallized by the launch- 
ing of the Sputniks, that America’s educational 
institutions may be inferior to those of the So- 
viet Union. Since this charge, if true and if 
unremedied, could lead to the destruction of all 
free institutions, it must not be taken lightly. 
The clamor is out for a complete re-evaluation 
of our educational system and for a toughening 
up: for offering more and more difficult science 
and mathematics; and for weeding out of the 
curriculum the “snap” courses, the courses 
which only prepare people for “‘life adjustment” 
and which are not academically respectable, and 
all of those curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties that have turned our schools “away from the 
cultivation of excellence and toward the glorifi- 
cation of mediocrity.” You are aware that, in 
this process, family life education and family 
life educators have not escaped notice. 

Before going further, I would point out to 
you that family life education is in one respect, 
that is relevant to this discussion, unique among 
educational courses. From the beginning, the 
people who were doing family life education 
asked themselves—and their students—"‘how do 
we know that offering courses in education for 
family living actually helps people to live hap- 
pier, more productive lives?” Dozens of re- 
search studies, many professional conferences, 
and countless hours of soul searching on the 
part of staff members have been devoted to at- 
tempting to answer one or another aspect of 

* Shortened version of a general session address presented 
at the NCFR Conference, Eugene, Oregon, August, 1958. 

2 See Donald S. Longworth, ‘‘Critique of Attempts to Evalu- 


ate Marriage Teaching,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 15 
(November, 1953), pp. 308-312. 
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that question. We are not naive about the dif- 
ficulties involved in attempting to get unequi- 
vocal evidence.2 We know, far better than our 
critics, that the tremendous student demand for 
such courses,* and their unqualified approval and 
praise of such courses immediately after, or 
years after, having taken them constitutes only a 
first approach to proof that the courses are in- 
deed functional in the lives of students. Yet, I 
ask you, where else in education is the question 
of evidence concerning the known utility of a 
course even raised? Where is the evidence con- 
cerning the functional utility of courses in his- 
tory, in algebra, or even in civics? Not only is 
the evidence not there, but the practitioners in 
other fields would regard it as absurd that the 
question even be asked. 

Now my point is not that the evidence for 
family life education is overwhelming, or that 
history teachers should begin to evaluate their 
students’ subsequent use of history, or even that 
I have proved that modern day critics of educa- 
tion have no right to attack family life educa- 
tion. They have every right to do so. I would 
point out that family life educators were criti- 
cizing family life education long before am- 
bassadors and admirals got around to it and that 
if the newcomers to this field are serious about 
finding out what is being done and how well it 
is being done, they will undoubtedly find a 
large number of professionals in the field who 
are willing to help them. 

Here it is necessary to throw in a qualifica- 
tion. It is extremely, perhaps impossibly, diffi- 
cult to tell precisely who the main critics of edu- 
cation are and precisely what are their chief 
criticisms. There are countless editorials in al- 

2 John F. Cuber, ‘‘Can We Evaluate Marriage Education?”’, 
Marriage and Family Living, 11 (Summer, 1949), pp. 93-95. 

3 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘The Teaching of Marriage and Family 


Courses in the Colleges of the United States,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 21 (February, 1959), pp. 36-40. 
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most as many newspapers; there are the accom- 
panying feature stories that so closely follow the 
lines of the editorials that one might suspect 
that certain editors are “creating” news as well 
as reporting it. There is a former university 
president and ambassador who is conducting a 
study of the comprehensive high school under a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation who is 
often quoted—and perhaps misquoted. There is 
a designer of atomic reactors for submarines 
who apparently is concerned with the educa- 
tion of the intellectual elite and who apparently 
thinks that education should be confined to the 
classical curriculum of old. And there are some 
professional educators who rail against what 
they—mistakenly—believe to be the theories of 
John Dewey. (Since I cannot believe that some 
of these people have not read Dewey, I can only 


conclude that for reasons explainable only in . 


terms of their own life histories, they were un- 
able to grasp what they read.) 

The one point on which all of the critics 
seem to agree is that there needs to be more 
adequate training in physical science and math- 
ematics. Curiously, thesé critics seem to believe 
that many professional educators are opposed to 
such recommendations. Of course we need bet- 
ter training in science and math! Responsible 
educators have been saying that for years. But 
where many of the critics appear to go off the 
deep end is that they seem to imply that we 
need train students only in science and math. 
Here they sometimes become derisive and re- 
sort, knowingly or not, to the skills of the pro- 
fessional propagandist. The word “frills” as 
they use it seems to have many of the emotional 
connotations that the word “communist” had 
and to some extend still has. Just as anyone who 
disagreed with the most reactionary public 
spokesman was apt to be labeled communist 
therefor, so anything that has not been in the 
school curriculum for at least one hundred 
years is apt to be labeled as “‘frill.”” The exist- 
ance of all shades of liberal thought is denied 
as is the possible utility of any but rote learning 
in the most traditional of subject matter areas. 
The only supplements to algebra and physics, it 
seems, are bait casting and baton twirling. 
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The term “life adjustment” has, in the hands 
of these critics, also become a rather dirty word. 
They imply that life adjustment is simply a 
euphemism for any skill that a moron with tired 
blood could learn unaided. Teacher and stu- 
dents, so it goes, get together to mouth plati- 
tudes under the pretense of setting group goals 
and drawing upon the resources of the group 
members. A sloppily sentimental teacher's val- 
ues become the real subject matter and students 
are really judged by whether they accept this 
value system rather than upon whether they learn 
anything in the course—and the assumption is 
that they do not learn anything. 

I could go on and detail what appear to be 
the critics charges and, by demonstrating the 
critics’ lack of knowledge and perspective on 
the problems they discuss, effectively demolish 
the critics. That is, however, both too easy a 
task and an inappropriate one. Few individual 
critics, I am convinced, would embrace the ex- 
treme position that collectively they appear to 
represent. Hence, setting the position out in de- 
tail would constitute setting up a kind of straw 
man who would be altogether too easy to knock 
down again. Moreover, it would detract atten- 
tion from the real issue that faces us here. With 
all of the overstatement, with all of the distor- 
tion and lack of perspective, education's critics 
are not simply whistling in the dark. They may 
lack complete understanding and the details of 
their criticisms may be in error, but they mirror 
a collective uneasiness about some of the things 
that we as educators are doing that have some 
foundation in fact. 

The best defense is not always a good of- 
fense ; sometimes it calls for conscientious effort 
to eliminate the characteristics that bring one 
under attack. Family life education could de- 
fend itself but I suggest, instead, that we ana- 
lyze for ourselves some of our own intra-profes- 
sional problems to see whether some changes 
are not in order. The theme of this Conference 
—NCFR 1938-1978—implies a certain pride in 
our accomplishments of the past twenty years 
but, even more, it indicates our determination 
to make family life education as vital and pro- 
gressive in 1978 as it was in 1938. 
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SOME PROFESSIONAL SOUL SEARCHING 


Complete self scrutiny of a profession is a 
tremendous task. Seldom, if ever, does any one 
person, or any small group of persons, have the 
profession in complete perspective. Because of 
our individual patterns of training and experi- 
ence, each of us has certain “blind spots” about 
the profession. We have, ourselves, been care- 
fully indoctrinated with the values, the assump- 
tions, the “facts,” and, indeed, the naiveté of 
other family life educators. Otherwise we could 
not function. Yet the same process of indoctrin- 
ation that turns laymen into professionals makes 
it difficult for us to spot some of our hidden 
biases and to make explicit what might be called 
our professional ideology. 

Moreover, the analysis that follows suffers 
from an additional limitation—the limits on the 
powers of analysis and articulation of the speak- 
er. Most of what I have to say is not new. Most 
of it did not originate with me. The sociologists 
among you will even recognize a certain resem- 
blance between my title and one that was used 
fifteen years ago by C. Wright Mills to preface 
a similar analysis of some of the foibles in the 
writings of specialists in the field of social prob- 
lems.* Some of you, I am sure, could analyze 
more perceptively the matters that I discuss. As 
a matter of fact I hope you will, for that is the 
very point of this paper. My goal is to attempt 
to alert you—to alert all of us—to habits of self 
criticism that go far beyond anything that could 
be managed by modern day critics, and that will 
lead us to the vital, the creative family life ed- 
ucation of 1978. 

When Mills wrote “The Professional Ideol- 
ogy of Social Pathologists,” it appeared to me 
that he made, in more elegant language, the 
following points. First, analysis of the textbooks 
in the field reveals that they follow a common 
style of thought that needs to be analyzed not 
only in terms of the information presented but 
also in terms of the values that are implicitly 
sanctioned. Second, the level of abstraction is 
low. Knowledge in the field is informational in 

*C. Wright Mills, ‘‘The Professional Ideology of Social 


Pathologists,"” American Journal of Sociology, 49 (September, 
1943), pp. 165-180. 
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character and consists of “‘meagerly connected 
facts.”> Third, practitioners in the field are 
quite homogeneous in background and follow 
similar career patterns. Mills went on to de- 
scribe them as having the values of essentially 
rural, Midwestern, Christian, and middle class 
communities. Fourth and, finally, Mills claimed 
that these social pathologists typically define 
problems in terms of individual deviation from 
socially approved behavior. The problem then 
‘becomes one of inducing the individual to be- 
have in socially approved fashion, and questions 
of whether the socially approved standards 
themselves need to be changed are not raised. 
Now, Mills analysis was of the field of social 
problems, not of family life education. And his 
analysis was published fifteen years ago. Permit 
me then to quote to you a few short excerpts 
from a doctoral dissertation that was completed 
in 1956, and which was a content analysis of 
ten high school family life education textbooks.® 
I am excerpting and re-ordering material that 
appears in approximately twenty pages of text 
so you will have to take my word for it—until 
you go home and read the dissertation for your- 
selves—that I am faithfully reproducing both 
the tone and content of the original material. 


The size of the textbook family and its socio- 
economic status are reflected clearly in the illus- 
trations in the text. . . . The number of children 
pictured in the family scenes usually is one or 
two. In keeping with the value of cleanliness, 
which is frequently expressed, the interiors of the 
homes are neat and clean and the young children 
are well dressed and groomed. The adolescent 
boys are shown wearing neckties and the girls 
skirts and sweaters. The father is usually wearing 
a shirt and tie, which is suggestive of his being 
a white collar or professional man. The mothers 
are always shown as trim and well dressed. In 
those pictures where household furnishings are in 
view they leave little doubt that these homes are 
of the middle class. (p. 76) 


Before I continue with the excerpts, let me be 
sure that the significance of this much is clear. 
In family life education textbooks there are 


5 [bid., p. 166. 

® John W. Hudson, ‘‘A Content Analysis of Selected Family 
Life Education Textbooks Used at the Secondary Level,’’ un- 
published dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1956. 
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never families of six children or barren couples, 
and they never live in three rooms or in a house 
that badly needs paint. There are no full ash 
trays, no newspapers, magazines, and toys scat- 
tered all over the living room, and certainly 
there is no dust. Children aren’t grimy or sticky 
and they don’t have wet pants. Teen-agers don’t 
slouch or swear or have cigarettes hanging out 
of the corners of their mouths. They don’t wear 
T-shirts or blue jeans, or skirts with boys’ names 
lettered boldly on them. Fathers don’t lounge 
around the house in their undershirts (or 
shorts) or remain unshaven on the weekend. 
And if we could see into the refrigerator, it is 
extremely unlikely that we would find any beer 
there. Mothers, bless them, either don’t need 
girdles or else they wear them twenty-four hours 
a day. No mention is made of the torture in- 


volved in cleaning under the beds with a girdle ~ 


on. 
Let us continue. 


. .. The parents of the textbook adolescent show 
an exceptionally high level of maturity. They are 
willing to discuss issues and try to work out 
compromises to the mutual satisfaction of all 
family members. The children in the family are 
reasonable and show a similar willingness to dis- 
cuss issues, make compromises, and see the par- 
ents’ point of view. . . . Emphasis is placed upon 
the use of reason, compromise, discussion, and 
other techniques which will inhibit or eliminate 
conflict or open hostility among family members. 
(p. 77) ... Throughout the texts there is a great 
deal of emphasis on the control of negative feel- 
ings and the development of positive thinking. 


(p. 79) 


Once again, note that these families have an 
emotional range that runs roughly from a kind 
of cow-like contentment to a mild, unending joy 
which results from living with such a splendidly 
tempered group. Apparently no one gets mad in 
these families—at least not for long. If one sees 
anger coming on, he reminds himself that “ma- 
ture people find constructive ways to handle 
their emotions.” Mothers never get pushed be- 
yond endurance and shout at their small fry to 
get out of the house and stay out, fathers never 
shout “shut up,” or “because I said so,” and 
offspring always return the parents’ anger with 
sweetness and light; instead of muttering under 
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their breaths, politely, that their parents can go 
“to hades in a boxcar.” The peer group of teen- 
agers apparently does not exist except as a 
source of temptation (to be duly warned against 
by family life educators), and teen-agers do not 
hide their needs and feelings from parents or 
seek from the peer group support for doing the 
many things that teen-agers must do on the road 
to adulthood, but of which parents disapprove. 
By now the counselors among us recognize that 
such families would be a sc 2thing masses of per- 
forating ulcers, prejudices, and psychosomatica. 

But let us proceed. 

Major tragedies and crises are lacking in the 
textbook families. (p. 80) It only stands to 
reason that in such families as these no one 
would get ill and no one die. These paragons of 
virtue would never have affairs, men would not 
lose their jobs or fail to win promotions, women 
would not become depressed at menopause, chil- 
dren would not turn out to be dull or lazy, and 
parents would not be threatened at the prospects 
of their offsprings’ marriages. 

We could go on, but there is one more short 
quote from this dissertation that I would like 
to read to you before I try to develop the impli- 
cations of these points somewhat more formally. 


. . . Most authors treat sex by implication, as if 
young people were unaware of the sexual aspects 
of life. When these aspects emerge in discussions 
of kissing, necking, and petting, the emphasis 
is on control and sublimation. (p. 91) 


Need I remind you that over 90 per cent of the 
high school boys who sit in your classes have 
been masturbating for at least four years’ and 
may occasionally be moved to do so by thoughts 
that they get while in your classes (though if 
the point that I am developing has any validity 
at all these thoughts probably come to them at 
times when they are doing something other than 
listening to the instructor) ? Or that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of your high school girls 
have already experienced their first orgasms ?* 


7 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. 
Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1948, p. 501. 

8 Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, 
and Paul H. Gebhard, Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953, p. 544. 
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That nearly half of your male college students® 
and 20 per cent of your female students*® have 
already experienced sexual intercourse? Or that 
boys and girls (when their family life instruc- 
tors are not around) talk about their dating ex- 
periences in terms of “making out?” How must 
these students regard an instructor who appar- 
ently believes that the way to handle sex before 
marriage is to remember that it makes sense to 
wait and to deliberately plan activities so that 
temptation will not arise? 

Most of you have read widely enough and 
long enough in the literature of family life ed- 
ucation to know that the dissertation from 
which I have been quoting for the last few 
minutes does not represent any radical break 
with the past. We have had our critics—some 
in the field and some out of it—who have chided 
us for being myopic in our views of the family 
and for masking a staunch conservatism—even 
reaction—behind concepts such as adjustment, 
maturity, and the like." It is not my intention 
here simply to heap more coals upon our heads. 
Rather it seemed necessary to me to recognize 
the existence of and, yes, the validity of much 
of this criticism before I could turn to my final 
task which is to indicate to you some of the 
directions in which I think family life educa- 
tion—in the public schools and colleges at least 
—must move over the next twenty years. 


A STATEMENT ON PROFESSIONAL IDEOLOGY 


I would state my points in the form of dicta 
—a bit dogmatically perhaps—for I wish to 
make these points forcefully. If you have been 
able to accept what I have said up to this point, 
my certainty probably will not bother you. If 
you cannot accept what I have said so far, you 
probably will not hear what I am about to say 
anyway. 

First of all, we must recognize and admit 
publicly the authority under which we operate. 
I do not mean authority in the sense of those 
who hold bureaucratic power over us—princi- 
pals, superintendents, deans, and the like—but 

* Ibid., p. 331. 

% Ibid., p. 331. 

1 See for example, William H. L. Kolb, ‘‘Sociologically 


Established Family Norms and Democratic Values,’’ Social 
Forces, 26 (May, 1948), pp. 451-456. 
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the source of the authority that underlics the 
generalizations that we make to our classes. 
We tell them—no matter how carefully we 
mask it under the guise of group process—that 
certain ends (in relation to marriage) are de- 
sirable and that others are not. We tell them 
that certain practices, attitudes, and principles 
conduce toward the achievement thereof. 
Whence comes the wisdom that stands us in 
such good stead ? 

I would suggest to you that among ourselves 
and within ourselves we stand divided on that 
score. We tend to face either in the direction of 
prescriptions that originate in theology and 
traditional morality or we place our faith in the 
social invention which we call science. What- 
ever one’s stand on religious matters, it seems 
to me that three conclusions must be admitted. 
First, theology and traditional morality have had 
much to offer in the way of providing princi- 
ples that would guide the young into patterns 
of behavior that would move them relatively 
comfortably and relatively securely into mar- 
riage and that would at the same time re-enforce 
the stability of the family institution. Second, 
adherence to precepts grounded in theology and 
morality exacis a penalty—just as adherence 
to any precepts has advantages and exacts pen- 
alties. The penalty in this case was a two-fold 
one. First by emphasizing the moral it tended 
to impose a burden of guilt on non-conforming 
behavior, such that virtually all persons were 
forced to carry some guilt and some were forced 
to carry intolerable guilt. Second, it allowed for 
no real variation in marital and family insti- 
tutions, where variability was inherent in the 
very character of the institutions themselves. 
The third conclusion that must be recognized is 
that the pressures and counter pressures in 
American society are making theological and 
moral prescriptions less and less acceptable as 
bases for classroom instruction in public educa- 
tional institutions. At least two factors are im- 
portant here: the historic legal pressures toward 
separation of church and state, and the compe- 
tition and conflict among religious groups them- 
selves over what may be taught in the schools. 
Thus while many administrators, family life 
educators, and parents tacitly support the con- 
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tinuation of family life education so grounded, 
more and more of them object to it and the 
position is steadily weakening. 

The alternative is a family life education 
grounded in the principles, if not the specific 
findings, of science. Here some will object, say- 
ing that research findings do not offer a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive or trustworthy basis for 
the construction of a program of family life 
education. With this I agree. Some good re- 
search has been done, some findings are highly 
reliable, but on the whole we are yet inexperi- 
enced and amateurish in our efforts to research 
the significant problems in human relations. 

The true significance of science as a basis for 
family life education, however, lies not in spe- 
cific research findings but in its provision of an 
alternative system of thought.!? That system of 
thought recognizes a priori, no universally and 
immutably valid marriage and family arrange- 
ments. It stresses, instead, cultural variability 
in marital and sexual mores and implies any 
number of workable family arrangements de- 
pending upon the needs and talents of persons 
and of the groups of which they are a part. 
Thus, science does not so much attack theology 
and morality directly as it highlights the weak- 
ness in a system that allows for no significant 
variation. 

Speaking in very practical terms, an adequate 
science-based family life education could and 
should embrace the family patterns of upper 
and lower as well as middle class groups. It 
could allow for racial, ethnic, regional, and 
religious variations. It could significantly 
lighten the load of guilt associated with meet- 
ing personal needs in violation of social norms. 
A family life education, so constituted, would 
not be open to the charges that were levelled 
a few minutes ago via Hudson’s doctoral disser- 
tation. There would be much less tendency to 
impose an essentially puritan middle class fam- 
ily pattern upon all persons whether it suited 
them or not. 

There is, of course, a penalty system that 
accompanies adherence to scientific precepts. 

4% Claude C. Bowman, ‘Hidden Evaluations in the Interp- 


retations of Sexual and Family Relationships,’ American 
Sociological Review, 11 (October, 1946), pp. 536-544. 
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Just as traditional morality fosters guilt by 
defining acceptable behavior too narrowly, rela- 
tivistic interpretations may foster a breakdown 
of personal standards of behavior by not defin- 
ing appropriate behavior narrowly enough. 

Critics of scientific and relativistic interpreta- 
tions sometimes argue that the use of such 
standards provides no real guide for individual 
behavior and that complete breakdown or social 
disorganization is bound to be the result. Such 
argument shows a very imperfect understanding 
of the proper use of science; a lack of under- 
standing—it must be admitted—which is shared 
by some of the persons who use it in the class- 
room. 

The confusion results when teachers fail, and 
consequently students fail, to differentiate be- 
tween a broad analysis of cultural variability 
and of long term social trends and the advocacy 
of a particular course of action for a particular 
society at a particular time.’® Instructors must, 
perforce, discuss long term trends in divorce 
rates, and in patterns of sex behavior. If they 
are operating within a scientific framework, they 
probably will present these in terms of their 
causes, in terms of the magnitude of the changes 
that have occurred and may occur, and will con- 
sider both the social and personal advantages 
and hazards that are associated with these 
changes. It goes without saying that all of us, 
at times, are prone to seize upon interpretations 
that permit us to rationalize our own behavior, 
and some students will be prone to seize upon 
an instructor's willingness to analyze socially 
disapproved behavior objectively as constituting 
positive sanction for their engaging in that be- 
havior. I would be less than honest if I did not 
add that I suspect that that is precisely what 
some instructors, consciously or unconsciously, 
at least occasionally intend. 

There are two problems implied here that 
ate important but that are beyond the scope of 
our argument for the moment. The one has to 
do with the personal and personality motiva- 
tions of people who teach family life education, 
and the other has to do with the tendency of 
some students to sometimes distort and misuse 


8 [bid., p. 539. 
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information gained in the classroom. These 
problems are equally serious whether one is 
operating from a theological-moral or a scien- 
_ tific framework. One does have the obligation, 
if he is operating from a scientific framework, 
to be carefully explicit in distinguishing the 
consequences of long term trends from the con- 
sequences of immediate personal behavior so 
that the so-called normal student who has some 
capacity to integrate cognitively gained material 
into his life pattern is not unwittingly promoted 
into behavior that may bring him to grief. That 
there is some inherent hazard here cannot be 
denied. That such an approach to controversial 
as well as non-controversial aspects of family 
life education is desirable is implied by most of 
what has already been said. I would go further 
and predict that the interplay of forces operat- 
ing in American society makes it the only likely 
basis upon which a vigorous family life educa- 
tion of twenty years from now can be built. 

Intimately connected with the problem of 
sources of authority is the attitude taken toward 
present day social standards. In the preceding 
analysis, without bothering to define them, I 
spoke of socially approved and socially disap- 
proved behavior. These terms, while useful, 
tremendously oversimplify the situation. One 
always needs to ask, “approved or disapproved 
by whom’’? Divorce, premarital sex relations, 
birth control, mixed marriage, and so on, are 
all approved of by some groups and disap- 
proved of by others. Morevover, there is fre- 
quently a broad gap between what ‘people say 
is acceptable behavior and what would appear 
to be acceptable from their actual behavior. The 
verbal standards are often more strict than the 
codes that govern action. Even more important, 
the problems and maladjustments that arise 
from violation of social standards may be due 
not alone to the fact of having violated the 
codified wisdom of many generations but also 
‘ to the inappropriateness of the standards. For 
just as social standards may represent the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of generations, so may they 
represent the codified inhibitions, distortions, 
and unrealism of generations. 

One might take our present day norms gov- 
erning divorce as an example. It seems fair to 
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say that divorce is generally disapproved of by 
a major segment of the population, by many 
family life educators, and by officialdom. Family 
life education textbooks point out that divorce 
contains many hazards: pervasive feelings of 
failure ‘on the part of the divorced spouses; 
loneliness; inadequate income; proneness to 
illicit sex relationships; unwise rebound mar- 
riages; insecurity in children; and so on. There 
is some evidence that divorce norms are chang- 
ing in that the textbooks now commonly make 
grudging admission that if every effort to save 
the marriage fails, it may be preferable for the 
children to live with one parent or in a new 
family than to remain in the embattled home. 

It is generally true that divorce in many 
groups in the population today does bring with 
it problems. But what portion of these problems 
is due to the objective facts of the dissolution 
of a relationship and what portion is due to the 
violent disapproval of the divorce, by the per- 
sons involved, as well as by others? 

If any social predictions are warranted, it is 
probably safe to predict that divorce rates in 
the United States will be high indefinitely. I am 
not predicting whether the divorce rate will 
soon reach one divorce for every two marriages 
or whether it will drop to one divorce for every 
six marriages, but I am saying that anywhere 
in this range there will still be at least 300,000 
divorces in the United States each year. With 
marriage occurring, if anything, at younger 
ages, with the attainment of a stable adult iden- 
tification being delayed until later ages, and 
with the continuance of marriage predicted 
upon the young couple’s achieving compatible 
adult identifications, it is unreasonable to expect 
any material lowering of divorce rates in the 
foreseeable future. Many young couples will 
marry only to find out later that they are grow- 
ing apart instead of together and that this is a 
matter of the occupational-social context in 
which they find themselves and not simply a 
function of their personal rigidities and inabili- 
ties to adjust. Increasingly this is a risk that 
must be faced by your students and mine, and 
by your children and mine. Should we as family 
life educators give support to divorce norms 
that will force these people to view a situation 
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over which they certainly do not have complete 
control in terms of self blame? 

Or, should we, as qualified authorities who 
know that divorce is with us to stay, exert our 
influence to alter the present day conception of 
divorce? I do not know of any responsible au- 
thority who would maintain that our present 
primitive attitude ultimately discourages many 
people from seeking divorce; that it frequently 
traumatizes the process, however, is fairly ob- 
vious.’* If any human needs are met, they may 
be carefully disguised needs to punish on the 
part of lawyers, judges, legislators, and, yes, 
family life educators. A more humane set of 
divorce norms might recognize that a great deal 
is expected of marriage in our society and that 
some proportion of marriages can be expected 
to prove inadequate to the task. The persons in- 
volved should then be aided to break these rela- 
tionships as painlessly as possible and should be 
encouraged to use this experience to help them 
in developing more satisfactory future relation- 
ships. It is very doubtful whether, under such 
norms, married persons or their children would 
suffer much of the effects of divorce that are 
common today. It appears that, at present, our 
preoccupation with preventing divorce is one of 
the major factors discouraging the development 
of adequate social roles for divorced persons. 

And there are many points in our society 
where so-called socially approved behavior may 
be as out of harmony with social structure and 
human needs as in the case of divorce norms. 
To mention just a few, our treatment of mar- 
riages of high school students, of those persons 
who do not marry, and of common sexual prac- 
tices are cases in point. This leads me to the 
final area where I wish to chastise, to sympa- 
thize, and to prognosticate. 

While family life education can hardly be 
said to have introduced sex to students, it has 
played a major role in its introduction into the 


% Note that I am speaking here of that portion of the 
population which considers divorce as a possible solution for 
marital problems. Members of some religious groups may be 
so thoroughly indoctrinated that divorce does not appear to 
them as an alternative, though the evidence even here is that 
divorce occurs in a significant fraction of cases where it is 
expressly forbidden by ecclesiastic authorities. 
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curriculum. This is an accomplishment that 
either we take too lightly or that we tend mod- 
estly to disclaim. It took real courage during the 
1920's and 1930's to talk not only about fam- 
ilies but to talk about the sexual aspects of 
family life in the classroom. ‘Theze were many, 
of course, who were morally outraged at this 
violation of old taboos; there were many who 
predicted, foolishly, that classroom discussion 
of sex would lead to immediate wholesale exper- 
imentation with sex on the part of students; 
and there were some who nominated themselves 
to uproot this evil in family life education from 
the school system. 

Over the past twenty years, however, the 
battle to establish the legitimacy of sex educa- 
tion has largely been won. There are still critics 
and snipers and at times their attempts at re- 
pression can be locally serious. Witness the sit- 
uation that developed in 1955, when the Police 
Censorship Bureau in Wayne County, Michigan, 
banned Evelyn Duvall’s book, Facts of Life and 
Love for Teenagers.1* Such incidents, however, 
today are short lived and family life educators 
with just a touch of intestinal fortitude are apt 
to weather them without undue injury. Though 
I don’t know what the situation is there cur- 
rently, I suspect that the Wayne County Policy 
Censorship Bureau has passed into or is passing 
into well deserved ignominy. 

In some ways, however, the difficulties facing 
sex education today seem greater than those of 
twenty years ago. The threat is all the more ser- 
ious because it comes from within—from family 
life educators themselves. Just as I would say 
that there were bona fide pioneers in this area 
twenty years ago, today the spokesmen, for what 
sex education in the schools should be, come dis- 
proportionately from two groups. 

One of these group I can only label as 
“timid.” Their battle cry seems to be “family life 
education is not synonymous with sex educa- 
tion.” Of course it isn’t. It has been twenty years 
since very many people made that mistake. But 
these timid people, of whom I speak, leap from 
that innocuous statement to a non-sequitur that is 
“a beaut.” They then state or imply that sex 


% Hudson, oP. cit., p. 90. 
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education is not very important in family life 
education. If the first statement was innocuous, 
the second is patently ridiculous. There is cer- 
tainly nothing that is any more important in 
family life education. Our timid calleagues, 
however, (and maybe I am talking about you 
and me) can give you many “reasons” why 
family life education should de-emphasize sex 
education. Principals, they claim, and superin- 
tendents, and parents are all opposed to there 
being any sex in martiage (other people's mar- 
riages anyway) and if we want to teach family 
life education we had better be careful to not 
talk very much about sex. 

Now this would be funny were it not so 
serious. If we could dismiss this situation as 
reflecting the timidity of only a few scattered 
teachers, there would be no need to discuss it 
here. However, in the analysis of ten of the 
most commonly used high school textbooks that 
I referred to earlier, it was discovered that only 
three of the ten included material on sex be- 
havior and only one of the ten devoted a signifi- 
cant percentage of space to it. Nor is this situ- 
ation limited to the high schools. A recently 
published analysis of the treatment of premar- 
ital coitus in college textbooks revealed that the 

- . authors’ strong moral objections to pre- 
marital intercourse . . . seemed to contribute to 

the lack of objectivity in their treatment. . . . 

They were so occupied ... by . . . their attempt 


to “prove” their values that they often neglected 
the objective approach to this area of behavior.” 


Apparently in college, the timid can talk about 
sex if they are carefully against it. 

The second group which is frequently heard 
on the topic of sex education might be labelled, 
in Claude Bowman's phrase, as “puritans turned 
upside down.”!? This group is certainly not 
guilty of de-emphasizing sex but they may be 
guilty of de-emphasizing everything else. Their 
position can best be defined, I think, as a reac- 
tion against the first position, though its factual 
bases are more nearly correct than those under- 
lying the first position. They recognize the im- 

16 Tra L. Reiss, ‘‘The Treatment of Pre-Marital Coitus in 
“Marriage and the Family’ Texts,’’ Social Problems, 4 (April, 


1957), p. 338. 
™ OP. cit., p. 539. 
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portance of sex in its narrower physical aspects 
and also in its broader social-emotional aspects. 
They also recognize that there is an extremely 
broad gap between the common, accepted sex 
practices of large segments of the population 
and the repressive verbal norms that govern sex 
behavior. They conclude, correctly I think, that 
considerable harm is done to countless people 
who do not know that their behavior is fairly 
typical but who are forced to think of them- 
selves as deviant or even deranged. Following 
my earlier analysis, it becomes obvious that any 
“problem” here exists as much or more in the 
nature of the repressive verbal standards as in 
the actual sex behavior (which is likely to be 
weakly disapproved of by the more timid family 
life educators). 

The strategy of this second group appears to 
be to force a reformulation of the standards by 
advocating that the standards are unrealistic and 
that people, young and old, should ignore the 
standards and go ahead and have the kinds and 
amounts of sex experiences that might be 
“healthy” in the absence of the repressive stand- 
ards. While the motives here are humane, the 
strategy is sociologically naive. To say that exist- 
ing norms are unrealistic does not remove their 
influence any more than recognizing the emo- 
tional bases of migraine lessens the pain. This 
group is guilty of the very confusion between 
the promotion of social trends and the advocacy 
of personal behavior that I earlier spoke of as 
being a penalty associated with the substitution 
of a scientific for a theological-moral frame- 
work, Note, however, that I pointed out that 
the penalty, as illustrated here, is due largely 
to misuse rather than to proper use of scientific 
analysis. 

It might not be amiss for any of us to ex- 
amine closely not only what kind and how much 
sex instruction we give in the classroom, but 
why we teach what we do as we do. There is no 
one of us whose motives are so simple that this 
question can be answered by resort to the usual 
cliches and platitudes. The answer certainly does 
not lie in the un-courageous behavior of timid 
family life educators, nor does it lie in an un- 
critical flouting of social norms for the sole 
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purpose of changing the norms. 

This is another problem that family life edu- 
cation must meet and solve in the near future. 
I would like to say that I believe that most 
family life educators are not aligned very closely 
with either of the two groups described above, 
but I am not sure that it is true. The conclusion 
seems inescapable that most of us have not yet 
learned to handle our own emotions concerning 
sex very satisfactorily. This can be taken as an 
indictment of family life educators personally, 
which is not the way it is intended, or it can be 
taken as a reflection of the present state of 
American society, which is the way it is in- 
tended. Change must begin somewhere and I 
propose to you that family life educators bear 
a heavy load of responsibility for creating the 
kind of environment within which people can 
be taught to use sex constructively in their lives 
and not simply to use it sparingly or voraciously 
as is now too often the case. 


So Wuat! 


I have by no means exhausted my subject but 
I must recognize that there are limits to the 
attention spans and to the “sitting potentials” 
of members of the National Council of Family 
Relations. I have tried this morning to encour- 


age you to be critical concerning your efforts as 
family specialists—as the group who will bear 
major responsibility for the future direction of 
family life education in the United States. I 
have indicated that there is' justification for self 
criticism and that we should not permit our- 
selves to be lured into the easy task of refuting 
well meaning but often ill-informed outside 
critics. 

Critical analysis of what is currently done in 
family life education suggests that there are 
many aspects of hidden valuation in our work. 
The nature and sources of some of this valua- 
tion was my final concern. I have indicated that 
I believe that over the next twenty years family 
life education must become more firmly based 
in a more adequate comparative scientific frame- 
work, that family life educators must concern 
themselves not simply with adjusting people to 
the kind of society in which they live but must 
also assume responsibility for making it a better 
society in which to live, and finally that, before 
they can be of much help to others, family life 
educators must resolve some of their own atti- 
tudes, particularly in the area of sex behavior. 
If I have played the role of social prophet this 
morning, it is up to you to determine whether 
the prophecies come true. 





Techniques for Helping the Emotionally Disturbed Child 
in the School Setting 


“There are many ways in which professional 
people may provide that emotionally disturbed 
children in schools get help. Indirectly, but im- 
portantly, through their active interest in school 
policy, school construction, teacher preparation, 
teacher recruitment, curriculum content, school 
committees, parent-teacher activity, health bud- 
gets, health personnel and facilities, counseling 
practices and personnel. Directly, by helping 
the child adjust through understanding, col- 
laborative planning, examinations to discover 
his problems, and specific programming geared 
to the pupils individual needs, as allowed in a 
school setting.” 
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For example: “In a special school for girls who 
were problems, one doctor found a girl who had 
only one dress to wear. A few clothes helped her, 
soon she found a job and affected a reasonable 
adjustment. Knowing of areas of deprivation or 
distress in the home scene, the school can do 
much to add to or take from areas of stress in 
the child’s life.” (Conclusions of a paper by 
Harriet B. Randall presented before the Ma- 
ternal and Child Health, Mental Health, and 
School Health Sections of The American School 
Health Association, Cleveland, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 12, 1957.) 
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Marriage Counseling and the Mores: A Critique* 


ROBERT A. HARPER 
Washington, D.C. . 


I N THIS new age of conquered space, ICBM, 
and ever-more-imminent destruction of our civil- 
ization by World War III, the time would seem 
to have come, if come it ever shall, for we mar- 
riage counselors and family life educators to 
lift ourselves from our conventional moralistic 
thinking about martiage and family life. We 
need also to give up traditional moral judg- 
ments about all aspects of life. So long as we 
hold to such judgments, we are not only ill- 
serving our clients and students, but we are 
making extremely unlikely the possibility that 
we shall be able to find creative solutions to the 
problems of marriage and family life today. 

A morally judgmental attitude is one that 
condemns or praises, but makes no effort to 
understand. In fact, the nature of a moral judg- 
ment is that there is nothing to be understood: 
the matter is either right or wrong, good or bad. 
Even the attempt on the part of another person 
to understand is viewed suspiciously by the 
morally judging one. The other one is wicked, 
communistic, or atheistic for raising questions 
about what, to the moral one, is obvious. Or, if 
the group is more professionally sophisticated 
and the discussional atmosphere more clinical, 
the questioner’s ideas are dismissed in terms of 
his working out his own emotional needs. Such 
a dismissal is just as lacking in thought, just as 
moralistic, as the less sophisticated and less clin- 
ical ones. 

Negative moral judgments toward others 
come out in the form of contempt, condescen- 
sion, scorn, ridicule, and even horror and loath- 
ing, and toward oneself in the form of guilt, 
shame, defensiveness, and inferiority feelings. 
Positive moral judgment toward others is ex- 
pressed in uncritical admiration, fawning, ideal- 
ization of character traits, and flattering 
judgmental generalizations; toward oneself in 


* Paper read at American Association of Marriage Coun- 
selors Meeting in Washington, D.C., April 13, 1958. 
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smugness, conceit, or pride. These attitudes 
block our understanding of the on-going process 
in marriage and family life and prevent us from 
thinking of daring, imaginative ways of im- 
proving such life. But we often fail to work 
actively to break down such attitudes in our- 
selves and our clients; in fact, many of us con- 
sciously and unconsciously encourage such atti- 
tudes. 

If we try to do away with moral judgments, 
what then shall we substitute? Moral chaos? 
License? Anarchy? Not at all. We substitute 
critical conceptual judgments for moral judg- 
ments. We substitute rational evaluation or 
realistic appraisal for authoritarian and absolute 
axioms of morality. We stop thinking and say- 
ing, for example: abortion is immoral; adultery 
is wrong; premarital sexual intercourse is 
wicked; divorce is bad. We think in relative 
and tentative terms: abortion seems function- 
ally sound in these sorts of circumstances and 
functionally unsound in those kinds. We ask 
questions. What seem to be the effects of adul- 
tery, premarital sexual intercourse, divorce, and 
so on under these circumstances, with such- 
and-such kind of persons, in this social context 
and in that? We ask the questions non-rhetori- 
cally—-not having ready-made moral answers. 

As marriage counselors and family life edu- 
cators, we have a long way to go in coming to 
understand our own wants, limitations, feelings, 
and capacities in non-moralistic terms. Until we 
ourselves become more reality oriented, rather 
than morality oriented, the writer fails to see 
how we can provide the creative leadership, the 
courageous new trail-blazing, for which some 
would seem to fancy themselves and for which, 
fancy or no, our society has a crying need. 

Moral judgments, whether directed toward 
oneself or others, are childish judgments. Our 
consciences, as Freud long ago pointed out, are 
simply our childish perceptions of our parents’ 
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moral judgments—what might be called the 
moral looking-glass self. So, when we feel 
pride, our internalized parent is simply saying: 
“That's a good boy.” When we feel guilt (or 
shame or inferiority), our internalized parent is 
saying: “That's a bad boy.” We apply the same 
childish reactions in our moral judgments of 
others. We may invoke the supernatural in the 
process, but in that case we are simply taking 
the final authoritarian step which prevents our 
exercising our critical judgment. 

If a person sees his behavior as realistic, ra- 
tional, practical, he will probably be glad he 
has done whatever he has done, but he will 
have no feeling of pride or smugness. If a per- 
son is cold and puts on a coat to warm himself, 
he usually does not feel virtuous. He feels he 
has simply functioned sensibly. The same sort 
of attitude can be cultivated toward aspects of 
life to which we now attach values of morality. 
In our own thinking and doing, and then in 
our work with our clients in influencing their 
thinking and doing, we must learn to do things 
not because they are “right” or moral,” but 


because they are practical and realistic—they 


make sense. 

At this point in our social history, however, 
we do not have a very clear idea of what makes 
sense in marriage and family life. We have 
permitted ourselves and others very little of the 
kind of investigation necessary to learn what 
sorts of behavior under what sorts of conditions 
would be practical, functional, realistic, and de- 
sirable in modern marriage and the family. We 
have clung with desperate insecurity to our 
ready-made moral answers, which prevent us 
from finding thoughtful answers, The rest of 
this paper is an effort to jar us into looking 
critically and realistically, instead of moralisti- 
cally, at matters related to domestic life. The 
three areas on which we shall concentrate our 
observations are divorce, children, and sex. 


DIVORCE 


The proper view of a marriage counselor, in 
the writer's critical conceptual judgment, is not 
as a savior of marriage, not a messiah of marital 
morality. He is a skilled technician. Marriage 
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counseling, by this value system, constitutes 
technical help for people with marital difficul- 
ties and related interpersonal problems in much 
the same way that a garage offers technical help 
for automobiles with engine difficulties and re- 
lated problems. A marriage counselor can much 
more accurately be compared to a garage me- 
chanic than to anything more glorious, roman- 
tic, or moral. His work makes practical sense 
and may be considered successful to the degree 
that it seems to help the client (1) to improve 
his understanding of himself, his mate, and 
their relationship (and, incidentally, his inter- 
personal relations with others), and (2) to in- 
crease the effectiveness with which the client 
handles problems related to his marriage and to 
other interpersonal interactions. The counseling 
has been unsuccessful whenever the person 
emerges from the experience with little or no 
improvement in his understanding or his 
problem-handling ability. Whether or not this 
person stays married is irrelevant in this writer's 
judgment of the success or failure of the coun- 
seling. Such a judgment is quite the contrary to 
the traditional moralistic one by which marriage 
counselors have the goal of keeping people 
married—happily, if possible, but definitely 
married. By our more flexible, individual- 
oriented value system, marriage counselors 
want to help people to live more effectively and 
pleasurably, in or out of any particular mar- 
riage. 

Divorce, then, often makes sense by a non- 
traditional value system. The divorce situation 
in the United States today, however, makes very 
little sense. And, despite our alleged broad- 
mindedness about divorce, it makes very little 
sense because we continue to be very moralistic. 
We indoctrinate most people from a very early 
age in home, school, church, and various other 
settings to feel that any person who gets a di- 
vorce is a horrible personal failure and a dread- 
ful sinner. To their conditioning from child- 
hood regarding failure and sin are added a 
jungle of legal technicalities and outright hu- 
miliations for many of the approximately half a 
million American couples who seek divorce 
each year. When, then, some of these men and 
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women indicate anxiety, confusion, and other 
emotional disturbances, the moralists like to 
point to such symptoms as proof of their thesis 
that divorce is a terrible thing. It is somewhat 
comparable to administering electric shock to 
sheep every time they attempt to cross a line 
into a pasture and then state that the sheep 
tremble, jump, and bleat because of the intrin- 
sically evil nature of the pasture. 

Yet, if we look at divorce in a rational .and 
realistic way, what is so horrible about it? Di- 
vorce is an essential component of democracy. 
Just as there should be no major abridgments 
of freedom of speech, assembly, worship (in- 
cluding, as some moralists like to forget, free- 
dom not to worship) ; just as there should be 
no attempt to prevent a person from responsi- 
bly taking and quitting a job, rather than 
remaining forever in his first job; so, a critical 
conceptual judgment would seem to tell us, 
there should be no interference with a person’s 
responsibly entering or leaving a marriage, 
rather than remaining forever in his first mar- 
riage. All human rights and freedoms are sub- 
ject to irresponsible misuse, and divorce is cer- 
tainly no exception. In the hands of the 
irresponsible, divorce can be cruel, exploitative, 
tragic. In the hands of the responsible, divorce 
can be humane, kind, spirit-freeing. No one 
wishes to abolish or drastically curtail the use 
of automobiles because they can produce trag- 
edy in the hands of the irresponsible. To try to 
abolish or drastically curtail divorce makes 
about the same sense. 

The biggest moral bugaboo about divorce is, 
of course, marriages with children. If we lay 
aside our moralistic glasses, we shall seldom 
find on realistic grounds marriages that should 
be maintained strictly because of children. 
Where two people have reached a point where 
their marriage has for them lost all positive 
practical value and is steadily accumulating 
negative practical value, what of a constructive 
nature is likely to accrue for children by the 
maintenance of that marriage? The moralists 
keep pointing unthinkingly at statistics about 
delinquency and broken homes. There are a 
number of fallacies concealed in such statistics, 
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but the point most relevant here is that when 
two people have decided that their marriage is 
dead and that they will stay married only for 
the children, that home is already broken in an 
emotional sense. 

We have been so propagandized by the 
picture of children crying for their departed 
parents that we often overlook some pieces of 
reality: namely, (1) children are severely con- 
servative, for they are—reasonably enough for 
chronological children—quite insecure in the 
world. Hence, they tend to oppose anything 
that strikes them as a major change in the status 
quo. If Daddy has been nothing for a sodden 
heap to be seen on the davenport every fourth 
or fifth morning, they will fight bitterly, for- 
lornly, tragically to retain his presence. But 
once Daddy is gone, even if he has been a con- 
structive influence rather than a heap, children 
quickly adjust to life without father. They ad- 
just UNLESS (2) Mother indicates (and per- 
haps Daddy likewise in the course of his visits 
with them) that something horrible has hap- 
pened: “This is catastrophic,” say the parental 
emotional messages. 

Children are, of course, excellent emotional 
mirrors. It is probable that we could condition 
our children to feel any kind of change in the 
status quo was tragic, catastrophic, unbelievably . 
horrible, providing we gave them the same sort 
of emotional reinforcement that we do on the 
matter of divorce. Most of us, in fact, have 
seen children temporarily indicate every bit as 
much disturbance over some such situation as a 
tear in a teddy bear as over a parent’s departure 
from the home. The main difference is that they 
do not get the same reinforcement of their feel- 
ings of great tragedy from the adults about 
them on torn teddy bears as they do on torn 
marriages. Hence, teddy bear tragedies tend to 
be transitory, and parental divorce tragedies 
tend to be more permanent. On the latter, chil- 
dren not only get reinforcement, they are apt 
to get fresh emotional conditioning practically 
every day of their lives from parents, teachers, 
playmates, ministers, and, alas, even marriage 
counselors, We cannot, as marriage counselors, 
stem the moral tide for these inundated chil- 
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dren, but we can at least stop adding our buck- 
ets of moral water to the holy flood. 


CHILDREN 


Moving from divorce into some additional 
material about children, let us make the follow- 
ing assertions as working hypotheses: 

(1) The only time reproduction is truly de- 
sirable for the children, for the married couple, 
and for the general society is when (a) the 
marriage is a very happy one, (b) the husband 
and wife are more mature emotionally and so- 
cially than the average man and woman, and (c) 
both of them not only want children in a senti- 
mental sense, but are eager to make parenthood 
a major enterprise for the next quarter of a cen- 
tury and realize that that means a lot of inten- 
sive study and hard work and sacrifice of many 
other satisfactions. 

(2) The relatively few couples who meet 
the foregoing criteria (a, b, and c) are likely to 
have their happy marriages made happier by 
children. In fact, for this minority, the joyful 
labors of parenthood probably bring as deep a 
sense of creative achievement as is available in 
life. 

(3) There is no moral obligation for any 
married couple to have children, most espe- 
cially under present social circumstances, and 
marriage counselors would do well to empha- 
size to couples the undesirability of their having 
children out of a sense of social duty—which 
is, of course, another phrase for moral obliga- 
tion. Whatever may have been the merit at one 
stage in the evolution of the human species of 
the aphorism “Be fruitful and multiply,” it is 
exceedingly poor advice today. A contemporary 
husband and wife who remain childless are not 
only properly exercising their freedom of 
choice, but they may, in fact, be sparing the 
community a number of additional social and 
psychological problems which could emerge 
with duty-produced offspring. 

(4) Even happy couples who do not pre- 
pare themselves seriously for the hard work and 
real sacrifices of parenthood are often in grave 
danger of having their marriages undermined 
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by the arrival of children and the accompanying 
increase in life's stresses. 

(5) Couples who were relatively unhappy 
prior to children are likely to find that addi- 
tional burdens of parenthood bankrupt their 
marriages and bring real and lasting misery. 
Unhappy marriages are definitely not rendered 
happy by having children. 

(6) People who stay married “just for the 
children,” as we have already observed, often 
do great disservice to themselves and the chil- 
dren. While it is true that children do not like 
their parents to separate, many of them also 
resent the home atmosphere of belligerent 
sticking together. Those adolescents and adults 
who develop their skill in thinking rationally, 
rather than moralistically, often express their 
judgment that their parents were foolish not to 
separate and that their motives for maintaining 
their marriage were often nothing more noble 
than lack of courage to part. Also, when deeply 
unhappy parents remain together only “for the 
sake of the children,” and constantly impress 
this upon the children (as is often the case), 
the children are apt to develop a powerful and 
damaging sense of personal guilt that their very 
birth and being is a cruel burden which forces 
their parents to endure a life of misery. Under 
these circumstances, the staying together of the 
parents has a viciously destructive effect upon 
the children instead of the worthy effect that is 
commonly presumed. 

(7) Many of the people who urge married 
couples to have children, and try to make them 
feel guilty if they do not, are resentful of the 
freedom and enjoyment of life shown by some 
childless couples. Married people, such moral- 
ists reason, have an obligation to have chil- 
dren ; they have no business playing golf, going 
to Europe, taking in the theater whenever they 
please. “I’m tied down with a life of unpleas- 
ant burdens with children; why should it be 
different for those childless couples?” is what 
would seem to be the unconscious motive of 
some of the people who are overtly saying: 
“Nothing like kids to make life worth living.” 
Some propagandizers for reproduction are male- 
factors, not benefactors, of the couples, the 
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children thus reproduced, and mankind in gen- 
eral. 

It is quite evident that no parent is whole- 
heartedly happy about his role as parent, and 
certainly no parent is perfectly equipped for the 
responsibilities of parenthood. But surely 
people who are functioning as parents pre- 
dominantly contrary to their wishes and skills 
do injustice to themselves, their children, and 
their society. It is most important, certainly, for 
a considerable number of relatively happy, well- 
adjusted, healthy, and intelligent world citizens 
to dedicate themselves to the bearing and rear- 
ing of a new generation of the human race, 
just as it is important for a sufficient number of 
capable persons to dedicate themselves to other 
activities closely related to human existence and 
welfare, such as science, medicine, engineering, 
law, education, and so on. But while there are 
several current reasons to fear the possibility of 
the extinction of the human race, insufficient 
reproduction is not among them. Is the moral 
tradition of automatic right to practice parent- 
hood without proper qualifications and training 
any more tenable than to believe anyone has the 
unviolable right to practice medicine without 
proper qualifications and training? In the long 
run, more social damage is probably perpetu- 
ated by “quack parents” than by any other type 
of quack practitioner. 


SEX 


Our first observation about sex—the subject 
on which we as people and even we as mar- 
riage counselors are still most irrational of all— 
is this: (1) all the realistic evidence points to 
the desirability not only of fully educating chil- 
dren about sex, but of making contraceptive and 
prophylactic information and equipment com- 
pletely available to all persons who reach the 
age of possible fertility. The writer does not 
mean make it discreetly possible for the young 
person of more than average intelligence to 
worm such information and equipment out of a 
sexual black market. He means that it would be 
desirable to encourage young people to procure 
contraceptive and prophylactic knowledge and 
equipment and to make such knowledge and 
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equipment readily available. It is difficult to see 
what other purpose unwanted pregnancies and 
venereal disease serve in our society today than 
to punish or threaten to punish people who 
sexually function contrary to the ancient super- 
stitions which constitute our premarital moral 
code. It is undoubtedly true that some of the 
more guilt-ridden and faint-hearted youth are 
deterred by fear of pregnancy, of venereal dis- 
ease, and of the alleged wrath of a vindictive 
Jehovah from engaging in premarital sexual 
intercourse. But they often do so at the life- 
time price of anxiety and guilt that seems a 
peculiar reward for virtue. And such deterrence, 
to the relatively slight degree it is effective, is 
achieved by bringing venereal disease; illegiti- 
mate children; guilt-ridden, resentment-filled 
shotgun marriages; sojourns in humiliating, 
morality-dripping homes for unwed mothers; 
medically unsupervised abortions; and a num- 
ber of other priceless products of puritanism to 
many of the young people who defy the pre- 
marital mores. It is only because we keep 
rigidly reciting to ourselves the moral ditty 
about the catastrophic nature of premarital 
coitus that we cannot even clearly see, let alone 
do anything constructive about, our completely 
unnecessary, utterly idiotic premarital sexual 
morality. 

(2) The writer thinks it would be desirable, 
secondly, to educate young people frankly in 
how to use sex as an important part of their 
skills in interpersonal relations. The suggestion 
here made is not only to stop teaching them 
that premarital sexual intercourse is bad, but to 
teach them how to exercise their own critical 
faculties about deciding under what sorts of 
circumstances and with what sorts of partners 
it is likely to be functionally desirable for all 
parties concerned. We should try to educate 
them to develop the kind of maturity and ex- 
perience, love, and understanding of themselves 
and others, to work out their widely varying 
self-guides for sex functioning along with all 
other kinds of social functioning. The writer 
would trust young people, thus educated, to 
have considerably superior judgment in such 
matters than the second-hand judgments that 
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come to them from the ready-made codes of 
moralists. = 

(3) If we take a critical and rational look at 
abortion, here, too, we would come up with dif- 
ferent ideas than the moralistic one that “to 
take a human life is always bad.” We would 
question, first of all, whether the life to be 
taken may be correctly considered human in 
light of what we know in modern socio-psycho- 
logical terms regarding the postnatal develop- 
ment of human nature out of interpersonal 
relations. We would ask, further, what is most 
desirable for all parties concerned here: this 
potential human being, this mother, this father, 
and other people directly involved ? Our answer 
would at times be, if we were thinking instead 
of moralizing, that the greatest practical desir- 
ability would be to destroy the embryo or fetus. 
At other times, to let it develop. But we would 
be humanizing the concept of therapeutic abor- 
tion to take into account the social and psycho- 
logical, not just the physical, consequences of 
both continued and interrupted pregnancies. 
This, moralists will say, would bring about loss 
of respect for human life. I think it would do 
quite the contrary: increase respect for human 
life and for every human representative of that 
general life. Entrance into human life would 
become less the product of unhappy chance and 
increasingly the product of man’s well-worked- 
out plans, his best critical judgment. 

(4) A sex ethic should be constructed solely 
for the welfare of living and future human be- 
ings and not to please our ancestors or any as- 
sumed supernatural beings or functions. What 
Moses, Jesus of Nazareth, Freud, and other re- 
spected figures from the past had to say should 
be taken into account for any leads they may 
provide us, but their points of view should be 
subjected to the same rational inspection as any 
other points of view. And any scientific evi- 
dence available should take precedence over 
opinion from any source. 

(5) A rational sex ethic should be based on 
principles that derive from our knowledge of 
psychological, sociological, and biological facets 
of human behavior and should not concern it- 
self with moral edicts or mystical or spiritual 
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observations. Since our present empirical ob- 
servations, including the growing clinical infor- 
mation of the unconscious, are still crude and, 
relatively unsifted, our sex values need to be par- 
ticularly tentative and flexible, subject to change 
as we acquire new knowledge about human be- 
havior and as social conditions alter human 
needs. 

(6) Our system of values for sex should in 
no way unfairly discriminate against males or 
females. It should be basically the same for both 
sexes with differences, if any, designed strictly 
for the necessary protection of the males or fe- 
males. 

(7) The system of values should likewise 
obviously exclude any other type of discrimi- 
nation: such as that of race, creed, religion, 
color, or socio-economic status. 

(8) The sex code should likewise not dis- 
criminate against children and adolescents ex- 
cept in instances where their welfare is demon- 
strably involved, where their sex-love activities 
need to be limited for the actual protection of 
their health and well-being, and not for the 
protection of adult moral prejudice. 

(9) A realistic system of values regarding 
sex must take into account the fact that repro- 
duction is a natural, though fortunately rela- 
tively infrequent, result of human sexual activ- 
ity. Marriage and family laws should be 
primarily concerned with the encouragement 
and enforcement of proper care and protection 
of children rather than with the hemming in of 
adults with rules which do not bear on any- 
one’s welfare. 

(10) Such a system of values must be based 
on the bio-psychological fact that sex is fun for 
human beings. Nature has provided the healthy 
male and female with sexual dynamisms, which, 
unless restrained and perverted by social con- 
ditioning, provide the user with great pleasure. 
Probably more consistently enjoyable sensations 
proceed from the unhampered erotic relation- 
ship of a man and a woman than from any other 
life activity. Any system of values which fails 
to take into account the outstanding fact that 
sex is pleasurable will be unrealistic, irrational, 
and contrary to human welfare. 
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(11) Our system of values should view as 
criminal and legally punishable only those 
forms of sex activities in which one individual 
forces his attentions on an unwilling partici- 
pant, willfully harms another, annoys others 
with his activities, or takes advantage of a 
minor. Other sexual deviations than these, how- 
ever neurotic, should be considered eccentrici- 
ties or illnesses, not crimes. 

(12) Finally, a system of values for sex, 
along with those for children and divorce 
which we barely touched upon, must be weaved 
into an all-encompassing system of values which 
helps each individual toward increasing fulfill- 
ment of his various capacities, especially his 
capacity to love. Mature love means the devel- 
opment of concern, understanding, esteem, and 
responsibility for all human beings, including 
oneself. No one perfectly achieves such love. 
But our efforts need urgently to be directed to- 
ward helping more individuals to progress in 
loving themselves and others. 

Our morality blocks such progress—although 
its proponents contend that it is an aid. So- 
called God-fearing people in our various social 
groups are often thought-fearing, science-fear- 
ing, love-fearing, and life-fearing people. 


Although the social system of the West con- 
tains in many respects the same destructive com- 
ponents as the social system of the Communist 
East, we are still permitted greater individual 
freedom and non-conformity. It is still possible, 
although increasingly difficult, for persons who 
have feelings of concern, understanding esteem, 
and responsibility for the human race to use 
opportunities within such institutions as the 
school, the home, the church, industry, labor, 
and government to foster the growth of love 
and care and their necessary companion: critical 
conceptual judgment. 

As marriage counselors and educators, we 
have not only opportunities but profound re- 
sponsibilities to stimulate ourselves, our clients 
and students, and others with whom we relate 
to question, to think, to examine the reality of 
our social life—including the marriage and 
family mores to which we have so stubbornly, 
so unthinkingly, so compulsively locked our- 
selves in what may well be a death embrace. 
These matters take priority, in my opinion, over 
many of the other issues with which we have 
concerned ourselves as marriage counselors, for 
these matters are near the core of our continued 
existence as a civilization. 





A Reminder 


This is your Journal. Its editors are con- 
scious of the varied interests of readers, and 
every attempt is made to select for publica- 
tion materials which offer promise of bring- 
ing new light to important issues—even 
though they be controversial. 

Two years ago (MFL, February, 1957, 
p- 3) we stated: 

Brief, signed, “letters to the editor,’ which 

present an intelligent and responsible reaction 

to published material may themselves be pub- 
lished when it is felt that this will aid in an 
understanding of the issue at stake. 


The only reason letters of this kind have 





to Readers 


not been published is because they have not 
been submitted. If you read something here 
that makes you bristle, or that stimulates a 
new idea within you, please remember that 
you have this opportunity of sharing your re- 
actions with others. “ 

If a letter is to be published in the next 
issue, it must be written relatively soon so 
as to reach the Editor during the same month 
in which an issue appears. For example, 
letters based on this current issue will need 
to be received during the present month, 
February, if they are to appear in the forth- 
coming May issue. 
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The Orientation and Focus of Marriage Counseling* 


ATLEE L. STROUP, The College of Wooster 
and 
PAUL GLASSER, University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


M arriaGE counseling is an important, 
newly emerging profession, which allegedly 
has grown out of the needs of couples through- 
out the country for a type of service which will 
enable them to obtain greater satisfaction in 
their marriages. The increasing demand for 
help has been partially met by a large variety of 
professionals, including physicians (general 
practitioners, psychiatrists, obstetricians, gyne- 
cologists, and other medical specialists), psy- 
chologists, sociologists, home economists, min- 
isters, social workers, and others. As a result, a 
growing body of theory is emerging, drawn 
from these different fields. This developmental 
process is probably not too different from the 
history of many of the older, more established 
professions. 

While interdisciplinary stimulation may 
have a broadening effect upon a profession, too 
great an emphasis upon such stimulation may 
be troublesome and confusing for a new field. 
In the writers’ opinion a solidly based, practice- 
oriented profession must have a clear definition 
of its theoretical framework, a central focus or 
area of professional competence, a type of client 
with whom it works, a setting in which its mem- 
bers operate, and goals which it sets for itself. 
Marriage counseling is in special need of this 
definition if it is to separate itself from other 
professions which attempt some form of coun- 
seling or therapy with individuals or small 
groups. It is felt that marriage counseling is 
particularly qualified to deal with a range of 
problems which can only be partly met by psy- 


* Some of the major ideas embodied in this paper were 
developed in preparation for a seminar paper with Professor 
Reuben Hil! at the University of North Carolina in the fall 
of 1956. We are indebted to Dr. Hill, the seminar mem- 
bers, and Mr. Howard Gall for their instructive criticism of 
various parts of the paper. 
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chiatry, psychology, social work, and other 
helping professions. The writers believe that 
there is a need and a place for the profession of 
marriage counseling, one that will permit co- 
operation with the members of other profes- 
sions. The purpose of this article is to delineate 
this place by suggesting the directions in which 
we feel the field ought to move. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


It is precisely because of its interdisciplinary 
nature and the variety of training and back- 
ground of its practitioners that we find such 
great differences in a definition of the marriage 
counseling field. Each of these differences re- 
flects a somewhat different theoretical frame- 
work. However the title itself, marriage coun- 
seling, should indicate a specific framework 
different from its allied professions.? 

Practitioners of the three more well-estab- 
lished helping professions would probably 
agree that they are basically psychologically ori- 
ented. This is reflected in the term most of them 
use to describe the work they do: psychotherapy. 
Marriage counseling, on the other hand, deals 
primarily with the relationship between two 
people. This means that it should be more social 
psychologically or sociologically oriented. We 
do not mean to imply that there is no overlap 
among these three disciplines. On the contrary, 
there is a good deal of overlap. We do mean to 
imply that there are differences among them, 

1 For a variety of definitions of marriage counseling based 
upon somewhat different points of view, one need only look 
through a number of issues of Marriage and Family Living. 
This is most clearly reflected in the discussion following the 
article by Maurice J. Karpf, ‘‘Marriage Counseling and 
Psychotherapy,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 13, 4 (Fall, 
1951), pp. 169-179. 

2 Marriage counseling is concerned primarily with the re- 
lationship between spouses. Family counseling has a broader 
connotation and may involve reiations between any two or 
more family members or the total family group. The marriage 


counselor must be prepared to deal with the latter within the 
framework of the former relationship. 
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and that these differences have implications for 
practice. ; 

Newcomb distinguishes between psychology 
and sociology as theoretical disciplines, placing 
social psychology as an overlapping field, using 
three criteria:* (1) The former places emphasis 
upon the behave:, the person, while the latter 
places emphasis upon behavior; (2) the former 
is concerned about the problem of continuity 
over time of that entity, “forever returning to 
their central problem—learning,” while the lat- 
ter is more concerned with the properties of ex- 
isting situations, viewing behavior as a function 
of these situations; and (3) psychologists tend 
to be alerted toward less inclusive levels, break- 
ing down their analysis into smaller and smaller 
units of the personality, while the sociologist is 
alerted toward greater and greater units, such 
as larger and larger groups. 

Parsons makes a similar distinction in his 
definition of the two fields: 


. . the focus of sociological theory is held to 
be on certain aspects of the structure of and proc- 
esses in social systems. A social system in turn I 
define as the system constituted by the interaction 
of a plurality of human beings, directly or indi- 
rectly, with each other. Psychology, on the other 
hand, I hold to be concerned first with certain 
elementary processes of behavior, like learning 
and cognition, which, however much they may 
be concretely involved in social interaction, can 
be isolated from its processes for special study 
and secondly with the organization of the com- 
ponents of behavior to constitute the personality 
of the individual as a system, the system of be- 
havior of a single specific living organism.‘ 


If marriage is a relationship between two 
persons, then marriage counseling should pri- 
marily be concerned with this relationship, and 
according to the above definitions, should be 
sociologically or socio-psychologically oriented. 
Mudd seems to acknowledge this in her defini- 
tion of the field: 


Marriage counseling is defined as the process 
through which a professionally trained counselor 


® Theodore M. Newcomb, ‘‘Sociology and Psychology,’’ 
in For a Science of Social Man, edited by John Gillin, New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1954, pp. 227-230. 

* Talcott Parsons, ‘Psychology and Sociology,’’ Ibid., 
Pp. 68-69. 
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assists two persons (the engaged or married 
partners) to develop abilities in resolving, to 
some workable degree, the problems that trouble 
them in their interpersonal relationships as they 
move into a marriage, live with it, or (in a small 
number of instances) move out of it. The focus 
of the counselor’s approach is the relationship 
between the two people in the marriage rather 
than, as in psychiatric therapy, the reorganization 
of the personality structure of the individual.’ 


The sociological approach neither denies nor 
neglects psychological factors. The difference is 
one of emphasis. Personality factors are seen in 
the context of the marital relationship and the 
situation in which the family finds itself. This 
somewhat different approach should have bear- 
ing upon many of the problems and the confu- 
sion that exists in the profession at the present 
time. These will be discussed in the remainder 
of the paper. 


CONTENT AND FOCUS OF INTERVIEWS 


One would expect from the title by which 
the field is known—marriage counseling—that 
there would be little question of the content 
and the focus of the relationship between the 
counselor and his clients. Unfortunately, this is 
not always true, as a review of the literature 
will quickly reveal.* One of the problems is that 
the marriage educator in the high school or 
university setting frequently does counseling 
also. This counseling often tends to be with 
unmarried students around a variety of prob- 
lems. For this reason, we believe it valuable to 
distinguish between personal counseling and 
marriage counseling. 

Personal: counseling deals with any number 
of personal problems that the client may bring 
to the counselor. Marriage counseling deals with 
the marital or premarital problems of a couple, 
focusing upon the role relationships between 
spouses or spouses to be. Personal counseling 
emphasizes the psychological. Marriage counsel- 
ing emphasizes the sociological or socio-psycho- 
logical. 

5 Emily Hartshorne Mudd, ‘‘Psychiatry and Marital Prob- 
lems: Mental Health Implications,’’ Eugenics Quarterly, 2,2 
(June, 1955), p. 111. 

* For example, see the article by Henry Bowman, ‘‘The 


Teacher as Counselor in Marriage Education,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 9, 1 (February, 1947), pp. 1-7 and 12. 
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If we focus upon family development theory, 
the distinction may become clearer. The indi- 
. vidual moves through a series of stages: non- 
dating, dating, courtship, engagement, and the 
various stages in marriage. The marriage coun- 
selor deals with couples who are in the court- 
ship or later stages of development. Problems 
in the earlier stages tend to be more of a per- 
sonal nature and usually do not involve a spe- 
cific partner who also is willing to come in for 
help. While most of these problems involve the 
client’s family of orientation, so do almost all 
problems from an analytical or psychological 
point of view. 

It is not our wish to imply that educators 
should not do counseling, or that marriage edu- 
cators should never do personal counseling. In 
many schools throughout the country certain 
trained educators are the only professionals 
available in the community for those who need 
such help. In such cases the marriage educator 
who is available as an educational resource 
should- probably be urged to continue. We do 
wish to make clear that there is a distinction be- 
tween the two types of counseling, and that 
while there is some overlap, training for one 
type should not necessarily make a counselor 
competent to do the other type. 

The marriage counselor, focusing upon the 
marriage problem and the role relationships of 
the spouses, offers help in solving this prob- 
lem. The couple may need no more than infor- 
mation. They may also need help in seeing the 
reality of their relationship in the situation in 
which they find themselves, which has been 
blocked by their own emotional involvement. 
The marriage counselor may have to offer sup- 
port and clarification for them to see this reality. 
In this way the couple may be able to find a 
sounder base for making decisions together. 
This type of counseling tends to remain on the 
client’s conscious leve!, as different from some 
of the depth techniques used by allied profes- 
sions. This does not mean that some under- 
standing of the dynamics of personality is not 
necessary, as we shall see. It does mean that 
counseling is problem focused and, for this rea- 
son, tends to be of short-term duration. 
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Is marriage counseling therapy? The word 
“therapy” has different meanings for different 
professions and to the lay public. Not only the 
psychiatrist, but many psychologists, social 
workers, recreation workers, physical thera- 
pists, and marriage counselors believe they do 
“therapy.” The very complex problem involving 
the definition of this word must be the subject 
for a separate paper. In the present paper, the 
authors would prefer to think that all of these 
fields and others attempt to help people in spe- 
cific ways with certain types of problems. 


CLIENTS 


From the previous discussion, it seems evi- 
dent that the marriage counselor deals with 
people who have premarital or marital prob- 
lems. But this does not say enough. Since he is 
focusing upon reality factors in the marital re- 
lationship, it seems almost essential that both 
partners be involved in the helping process. If 
this is not possible, reality may be obscured by 
the emotions of one client and the process tends 
to take on the attributes of the more psycholog- 
ically oriented personal counseling rather than 
dealing with the marital relationship per se. 

There has been much discussion in the litera- 
ture of the types of clients who can benefit from 
marriage counseling. The greatest debate has 
been about the “normalcy” of the clients who 
present themselves for such help. Our under- 
standing of psychiatric literature leads us to 
believe that there is a qualitative difference as 
well as a quantitative or relative difference be- 
tween the personality of the psychotic and the 
personality of the neurotic. The counselor 
should be equipped to recognize the former 
early in the counseling process so that he can 
make an appropriate referral. 

On the other hand, the relative differences in 
neurotic characteristics among a group of 
people is more difficult to evaluate. We agree 
with Karpf when he states: “The marriage 
counselor's problem was to render such prac- 
tical assistance as he could within the limitations 
imposed by the matrix of conflicting neurotic 
trends.” We feel that the marriage counselor 
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should deal with marriage problems of people 
who are more or less neurotic—and which he 
judges, on the basis of his specific training and 
experience, he can be of help. This training 
and experience should be relationship oriented, 
based not only on psychological training but 
also work in sociology and social psychology. 


SETTING 


Can marriage counseling be done in private 
practice? Can it be carried out by individual 
practitioners in an educational institution? 
Should it be confined to marriage counseling 
clinics under the supervision of well-trained 
psychiatrists? What is the legal status of the 
marriage counselor? These are questions we find 
discussed often in the literature. 

One of the basic themes of this paper is that 
marriage counseling should be a profession 
unto itself, which is different from but works 
cooperatively with the other helping profes- 
sions. If this is the direction towards which the 
field should move, it should eventually have the 
independence (and interdependence) of the 
other professions. It cannot have this until a 
group of well-trained practitioners provide the 
public with safeguards against misrepresenta- 
tion. 

This does not have to be done through licens- 
ing alone. The American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors, which recognizes “marriage 
counseling as a distinct social and scientific dis- 
cipline,”” with its primary aim “to promote and 
maintain high standards in marriage counsel- 
ing,” is a step in this direction. As profes- 
sional standards rise in response to more and 
better trained counselors, membership in the 
Association will be a form of guarantee of com- 
petence for the client, similar to the way in 
which membership in the National Association 
of Social Workers is beginning to function for 
the social work profession. 

Such an association would set training stand- 
ards which provide for careful supervision of 
the novice in the field. It would continue to 
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provide professional stimulation in the form of 
conferences, meetings and, eventually, a pro- 
fessional journal. It should be able to enforce 
sanctions against those who violate the princi- 
ples of good professional practice. 

With such safeguards and with clearly de- 
fined functions and techniques, this independ- 
ence can be achieved. Then, and only then, can 
the marriage counselor work in any setting 
which accepts the profession’s principles and 
where there is a need. Then also will the mar- 
riage counselor be able to work as a colleague 
with those in the allied professions, such as 
social workers, psychiatrists, and psychologists, 
and not as a subordinate. 


GOALS 


As implied earlier, the goal of marriage 
counseling is the solution of a marital problem. 
Many of the couples who come to the counselor 
for help have acute and difficult relationship 
problems. If they can be helped to make a more 
satisfactory adjustment to these problems, or to 
handle them better in their present situation, 
the counselor's goal has been accomplished. 

We wish to state again that the marriage 
counselor's goal is not personality reorganiza- 
tion. It is for this reason that he may be able to 
help certain neurotic individuals with their 
marital problems in a relatively short period of 
time. It may be necessary for the severe neurotic 
to return for such counseling again with this 
spouse; and if the counselor judges that his 
help will not be enough, he will have to recog- 
nize his limitations and make a referral for the 
client to receive intensive personal counseling 
around many other areas of his life experience, 
probably with some depth and insight. If dur- 
ing the process of marriage counseling one or 
both partners are able to use this experience to 
better handle other life experiences, no one 
need complain. However, this should not be 
the marriage counselor's focus, and he should 
always consider the possibility of a referral for 
intensive therapy. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to clarify and summarize our defini- 
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FIGURE 1. THE HELPING PROFESSIONS IN RELATION TO EACH OTHER AND CERTAIN 
SPECIFIED VARIABLES 
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tion of marriage counseling, and its place 
among some of the other helping professions, 
we have abstracted from the preceding material 
the accompanying diagram. The differences 
specified are not to be taken as absolute but 
rather as suggestive relative distinctions be- 
tween the various practice-oriented fields. 

The basic theme of this paper is that since 
marriage counseling is concerned primarily with 
the relationship between two people, and is 
problem oriented, its theoretical framework 
should be derived from the disciplines of social 
psychology and sociology..This difference from 
the other helping professions has many implica- 
tions for practice, some of which we have sug- 
gested. 


MARRIAGE AND 


Marriage counseling today is a long way 
from carrying out consistently in practice any 
frame of reference. We believe that it cannot 
hope to become a profession, in the full sense 
of the word, unless it does develop a basic body 
of knowledge from which it operates. Now, in 
its formative stage, it has an opportunity to de- 
velop and put into practice the new findings 
from the fields of social psychology and sociol- 
ogy. More basic research in these fields is 
needed, to be sure, but this can be further stim- 
ulated by a practice-oriented profession. Only 
by sharpening and refining its somewhat hap- 
hazard and confused practices with this new 
and different orientation can it hope to take its 
place alongside the other helping professions. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


There is little question that the pioneers in mar- 
riage counseling have thus far been “playing it by 
ear,” each managing largely according to his per- 
sonal intuitive processes and pretty much bound by 
his own biases and wishful thinking. It is only 
within the last decade that here and there voices are 
being raised in an effort to establish in marriage 
counseling some scientific organization and objectiv- 
ity. The voices of our essayists must be counted 
among these. They have done an admirable job in 
their statement of the proposition that, as marriage 
counselors, we should occasionally pause in our 
busy clinical routine to reflect upon our general 
orientation and objectives and weigh thoughtfully 
our relationship with our colleagues who work in 
the many disciplines that are important to us. 

With most of what the essayists have said I am 
in solid agreement. There is, however, one matter 
about which I feel a bit differently and I wish to 
speak about it. My criticism concerns the proposi- 
tion of the essayists that marriage counseling should, 
because it is a relationship between two people, be 
approached from a predominantly sociological orien- 
tation. All my clinical experience leads me to reject 
this. I should prefer to state the matter thus: marriage 
counseling is a form of individual psychotherapy. in 
which there is a special concern with the ways in 
which marriage partners interact with each other. 
It is inconceivable to me that I should counsel a 
marriage. I counsel the spouses as persons and help 
them evaluate their interactions with each other. This 
may lead to improvement in the marriage or to aware- 
ness of insurmountable incompatabilities and dissolu- 
tion of the marriage. I have small concern with the 
preservation of the marriage as such. My primary 
focus is upon the dignity and satisfactions of the 
individual spouses and only secondarily upon the 
sociological values associated with the marriage. I 
can not conceive of accomplishing enduringly suc- 
cessful marriage counseling upon any other terms. 

I suspect that because marriage has been for so 
long entrenched as a religious sacrament that many 
marriage counselors still feel impelled to preserve 
marriage at any cost and thus to make this social 
institution man’s tyrannical master, rather than a 
servant of his positive emotional needs. I often have 
a feeling that too much emphasis upon the sociologi- 
cal factors and values of marriage is just a rational- 
ized hangover from the ancient mystical concept of 
marriage as an inviolable sacrament. I state this, how- 
ever, with full apology to those of my sociologist 
colleagues who give preference to individual human 
values with every bit as much vigor as I do. But it 
is a tendency which at times disturbs me and which 
I would wish to see less often. 

As I have listened to this stimulating discussion of 
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the role of the marriage counselor, I am made aware 
that in my own clinical practice I have long since 
ceased to think of myself as primarily a servant of the 
marital institution or relationship. While I do call 
myself a marriage counselor, and although most of 
my clients come in with marital troubles, my dedi- 
cation is to the worth, dignity, and happiness of the 
individual human being. It seems to me that the 
part of my wide-ranging professional training which 
has been of the greatest clinical usefulness has been 
that in psychology and psychiatry. This is not to say 
that I do not owe a large debt to sociology. I do owe 
such a debt and gladly acknowledge it. But I remain 
firm in insisting that I mistrust sociology as a pri- 
mary focus in clinical marriage counseling. Indeed I 
would go so far as to observe that the sociologists I 
have known who are competent clinical counselors 
have become so because they happen to possess an 
exceptional sensitivity to the emotional needs of 
human beings rather than because of their sociologi- 
cal learning. Also I know some excellent sociologist 
counselors who freely acknowledge that they owe 
much more to special training in psychology than to 
their sociological background. 

Too strong a focus upon social values by a 
counselor leaves the client with a desolate sense that 
his feelings as a person are ignored or unappreciated. 
He is in the same lonely fix as the child whose 
parents ignore his emotional needs while pouring 
out their concern over his social behavior. Under 
such circumstances an effective transference is blocked 
and without that any significant therapeutic or coun- 
seling success is unlikely to occur. 

Although I deeply believe in marriage counseling 
as a worthy and needed profession, I would reject 
the idea that my primary interest is really counseling 
in marriage. It so happens that marriage is the chief 
proving-ground of emotional maturity, as well as the 
arena in which the parent-child relationship so 
critically affects the emotional development of human 
beings. Therefore it is in marriage that the symptoms 
of emotional immaturity and neurosis most strikingly 
appear. But adequately to visualize all that these 
marital symptoms mean, we must strive to be close 
students of the human organism from birth to ad- 
vanced age, always trying to place events of the 
present in accurate perspective as episodes in the 
whole life cycle, reflecting for us the past and fore- 
telling much of the future. Such a perspective should 
give importance to biological, psychological, and 
sociological factors, somewhat in that order but 
neglecting none. 

Thus I see the marriage counselor of the future 
as primarily a student of the human life cycle, with 
emphasis upon its emotional aspects. He will be a 
therapist concerned with the application of his 
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knowledge to all members of the family, at every age. 
But most of all he will be a mental hygienist, seeking 
to apply a prophylactic approach to family and 
personal emotional problems. He will be skilled and 
wise in the use of consultation services. He will 
possess both the qualifications and the courage to be 
a prophet in his field and an active force in shaping 
a happier society. 

He will not be content to tramp a treadmill of 
ministering to the ills of an ailing culture, as all of 
us are now more or less obliged to do, but will be a 
potent force in eliminating the causes of these ills. 
Just as medical realism, with determined international 
cooperation, is at this moment about to wipe from 
the face of the earth malaria, still man’s chief infec- 
tious cause of death, so I believe can the growing 
realistic wisdom of scientific marriage counseling 
almost as completely eliminate those morbidities of 
the emotional life with which we are confronted in 
the culture of our day. Achievement of this will 
involve some radical changes in cultural orientation 
and we shall have to give up a lot of cherished 
stupidities, many of which are fully as absurd as the 
old medical notion that malaria is a product of 
miasmic mist arising from marshlands. 

Today none of us can very well measure up to the 
standard which I have predicted for our future, and 
those of us who come closest are likely to find the 
going the most difficult in a culture that is not yet 
able to respond freely. However, we are surely on 
our way. 

WALTER R. STOKES 
Washington, D.C. 


What is the aim of this paper? It is to set up a 
theoretical framework for a practice-oriented pro- 
fession—marriage counseling. Does it succeed? And 
to what degree? 

The authors in their introduction set up five 
criteria for a solidly based practice-oriented profes- 
sion, the first of which is ‘a clear definition of its 
theoretical framework.’ In the summary, they say 
“the theoretical framework of marriage counseling 
should be derived from the disciplines of social 
psychology and sociology.” Unfortunately, they do 
not go the necessary step forward and say which of 
the concepts from social psychology and sociology 
can be used in a practicing profession, nor do they 
demonstrate with case material how the concepts can 
be used clinically. Not all the concepts of social 
psychology and sociology can be used in a clinical 
setting, or, if they can be, the authors have not made 
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this clear. A basic difficulty is that the authors have 
used too many abstractions. They rely upon the 
definitions of Newcomb and Parsons which are not 
clinically useful because of their abstractions. The 
reader who seeks to give concrete meanings to these 
abstractions has only the frame of reference which he 
brings from his own discipline. The authors defeat 
their own purpose because instead of showing con- 
cretely that marriage counseling is a separate disci- 
pline, they encourage the reader to fill the abstractions 
from his own discipline of psychology, psychiatry, or 
social work, and the reader feels his own discipline 
can do a good job. Why, therefore, use social psychol- 
ogy or sociology? 

A theoretical sociologist must give concrete mean- 
ings to his abstractions. He must give the therapist a 
working concept of “behavior’—of roles by ascrip- 
tion and roles by achievement and the difference it 
makes in the relationship—of expectations and their 
reciprocals and of reactions to conflicts in expecta- 
tions and their emotional effects upon the role rela- 
tionship. He must give the therapist a working con- 
cept of “existing situations’—help him to recognize 
social class values, ethnic values, et cetera, and how 
to make use of these in helping the client to under- 
stand his conflicts in the therapeutic interview. He 
must give the therapist a working concept of ‘‘greater 
and greater groups’—to teach him how to rec- 
ognize the dilemmas of a competitive sales economy 
reflected in family relations, the ethic of a political 
freedom in a democracy and its counterpart in the 
rights and responsibilities of family members in their 
own little family governments. 

The task of formulating working clinical concepts 
and demonstrating how these concepts get at data that 
is different from the kinds of data which are called 
forth by a personality-problem oriented therapist lies 
with those who believe that role therapy makes a 
different contribution from psychotherapy. A therapist 
will use that discipline in which he is most com- 
fortable and which enables him to work best until he 
is given a better one. We who believe in the work- 
ability of role therapy, of which marriage counseling 
is only one division, cannot expect psychiatrists and 
personality therapists to recognize our contribution 
until we make ourselves clear. 

I would like to make two other comments. The 
authors have discussed role-relationship counseling 
for married persons, but for some reason cannot 
extend this theoretical thinking to other role rela- 
tionships. ‘Personal counseling emphasizes the 
psychological.” Personal counseling can also be role- 
relationship therapy depending upon the problem. Is 
it a problem having to do with dating? Then dis- 
cuss the dator-datee role. Because a specific partner in 
a role relationship is not willing to come in for 
counseling does not mean that the person who is 
willing to come in for counseling cannot receive 
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many benefits from role therapy. If the problem is 
one of social behavior—that is,‘ behavior that in- 
volves another person as distinguished from behavior 
which involves parts of one’s own personality—then 
sociological theory can be used effectively. Social 
behavior always involves at least two people: the actor 
and a person with whom he is interacting. Social 
behavior is always reciprocal. The actor expects cer- 
tain reactions from the person with whom he is 
interacting, certain responses of approval or disap- 
proval—positive action or withdrawal—and he ex- 
pects to react to the behavior of his role partner. 
These expectations can be based upon experience with 
the same role partner or can be based upon institu- 
tionalized expectations set up by the system in which 
the actor and his role partner are operating. 

A young person with a dating or non-dating prob- 
lem may have a specific date in mind or he may have 
a mental picture of what a person his age should do 
to get a date or should do on a date—the normative 
dating patterns—and it may be his concept of the 
role of dator or datee which needs examination and 
clarification in the counseling process. 

This kind of role analysis does not preclude the 
possibility of finding the focus of the young person's 
problem not in the role expectations and performance 
of the dator-datee role, but in the personality of 
either the dator or the datee. The judgment of what 
is the source of the problem must be made during 
the interview in personal counseling as in marriage 
counseling. The counselor should be trained to 
recognize different levels of therapy: that oriented to 
understanding the structure of an individual's per- 
sonality system and how he uses it to relate to 
others, and that oriented to understanding the role 
relationships of interacting members of a designated 
tole in’ which a particular individual finds himself. 
The first is psychotherapy. The secord is role ther- 
apy. The advantages and disadvantages of the different 
therapies cannot be discussed here. 

My second comment concerns the statement by Mr. 
Glasser and Mr. Stroup that if it is not possible for 
both partners to be counseled, “‘reality may be ob- 
scured by the emotions of one client and the process 
tends to take on the attributes of the psychologically 
oriented personal counseling rather than dealing with 
the marital relationship per se.” The feasibility of 
doing role therapy with only one partner has been 
mentioned above. Much of role therapy marriage 
counseling is done with only one partner. The goal 
of marriage counseling is to help each partner under- 
stand the role relationship. Each partner explores 
separately his concept of his role, his spouse's con- 
cept of his role, points of conflict, agreement, et 
cetera. What is this reality which may be obscured? 
In counseling, reality is perception—reality is what 
the client says it is—this is his frame of reference 
when he interacts. If in counseling he learns to per- 
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ceive his spouse differently, his reactions to behavior 
on her part will correspond to his new perception— 
his new reality. Oftentimes in the course of role 
therapy a client will change his mode of interaction 
with his spouse. The spouse will notice this new 
behavior and may be required to make some adjust- 
ments on her part. Sometimes a spouse who refused 
to come into counseling in the beginning may become 
curious because of the changes taking effect, and ask 
to be admitted. The theory to be used depends upon 
the problem and the person and not upon whether 
one or both partners come in for counseling. 

In Summary: The paper by Mr. Stroup and Mr. 
Glasser is a competent and scholarly introduction to 
the complex problem of establishing a theoretical 
framework for marriage counseling derived from 
sociology which can be used in a practicing profes- 
sion. It will be a stimulus for other papers. The con- 
crete concepts for clinical use need to be defined. 

MARIE W. KARGMAN 


Boston, Massachusetts 


This paper attempts to bring clarity of definition 
into the field of marriage counseling, where ad- 
mittedly there is great confusion. Instead of stressing 
the points at which I agree wholeheartedly with the 
paper, this critique deals with points at which I 
disagree or feel that there is risk in the approach. 
The claim that the marriage counselor differs from 
other counselors in that he has a sociological back- 
ground and approach brings clarity only to one seg- 
ment of the field. Such segmentalizing assertions 
inevitably set up conflicting loyalties so that the 
psychologically-oriented marriage counselor thinks he 
is “it’’ and the sociologically-oriented marriage coun- 
selor feels that he is “‘it.”” Insisting upon a sociology 
background would easily lend itself to the public in- 
terpretation that the sociologist is the best marriage 
counselor, whereas most have little or no training in 
any kind of counseling. 

It is true that marriage counseling deals with a 
relationship and with the realities of a relationship. I 
believe, however, that the poorly adjusted or crippled 
personality of one or both of the couple és one of 
the realities which must be handled in the counseling 
relationship. Again, the more exclusive position of 
the paper would clash with the contention of major 
branches of psychotherapy who claim “relationship 
therapy” as their specialty. To be sure, relationship 
therapy, whether by psychologist, psychiatrist, or 
psychoanalyst, means that the relationship between 
client and therapist is the major focus of concern, 
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but this is true in order to provide a stage upon 
which the marital, family, and social relationships of 
the client can be re-enacted, understood, and re- 
directed. Is not this also a good background from 
which marriage counselors should come? 

The paper points out that if in the process of 
marriage counseling major “personal problems” have 
become evident, then the marriage counselor should 
refer the client for individual counseling or psycho- 
therapy. In many cases the training and experience of 
the marriage counselor dictates such a referral. A 
great many requesting help with marriage problems 
do have rather serious psychological problems, as well 
as clashes or lack of communication within the mar- 
riage. Referring one or both of the couple to a 
psychotherapist who does not take the marriage into 
account can lead to further alienation between the 
couple and to ultimate separation. 

Sociology, especially with a family emphasis, is 
an excellent discipline from which marriage coun- 
selors can emerge—we need more of them. However, 
such a counselor is seriously crippled in dealing with 
many cases if he does not have a basic grasp of 
psycho-dynamics. This leaves him with little ability to 
recognize and few skills to deal with serious per- 
sonality disturbances, which are very “real” within 
the marriage relationship. This means that he may 
work in the dark on the “more conscious and reality 
oriented basis” advocated in this article. It is decep- 
tive to believe that the marriage counselor does not 
deal with the unconscious just because he does not 
intend to. Clients bring themselves, including their 
unconscious motivation, to the counseling hour, 
whether they come for personal problems or because 
of marital difficulties. This certainly means the coun- 
selor should have a basic understanding of and be 
able to recognize evidences of the unconscious in the 
daily married life and in the counseling session. 

At another point this paper would add confusion 
to the field: the contention that because marriage 
counseling is problem focused it is of short-term 
duration. Many marriage counselors are finding that 
the problems brought to them require a long time to 
be resolved through the joint efforts of one or both 
of the couple and those of the marriage counselor. 
It is implied that most other therapy is long-term, 
deals in intensity with unconscious problems and 
motivations, and usually is directed at personality 
reconstruction. A wide knowledge of all major help- 
ing disciplines convinces me that much more than 
three-fourths of all therapy done by clinical psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists is problem or symptom fo- 
cused and tends to be of short duration. The rather 
ideal long-term, personality reconstruction directed 
therapy is the rare exception. 

All of this underlines the need to make common 
to all the “helping” professions the vast body of 
developmental and behavioral knowledge and under- 
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standing now available. Marriage counseling needs 
this emphasis and can give leadership to this move- 
ment rather than beginning to limit itself to a 
sociological emphasis. 

Much of the confusion around the profession of 
marriage counseling roots in the varied professional 
backgrounds from which practitioners have originated. 
Yet the strengths involved more than outweigh the 
limitations. The healthiest emphasis would seem to 
be upon further standardization and clarification of 
advanced professional training over and above any 
of the existing basic disciplines or professions. Clari- 
fication and emphasis here would increase the num- 
ber of highly qualified persons and give them stand- 
ing and recognition in the minds of the public and 
of other professions. 

In this connection, I heartily endorse the authors’ 
belief that the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors gradually will come to the fore as the 
clarifying organization both for training standards 
and for certification purposes. What is needed is that 
teeth be put into the already existing standards for 
membership in AAMC. It has now established mini- 
mum standards for centers which offer ‘‘post profes- 
sional internship training.” As such training facilities 
become available, the two years of specialization 
which are required for associate membership in mar- 
riage counseling, beyond graduate professional train- 
ing in one of the helping disciplines, and the five 
years which are required for membership, should be 
changed to “two years minimum within an advanced 
internship training center in marriage counseling,” 
and “three additional years under the supervision of a 
qualified training person in marriage counsejing” 
for those who would become private practitioners or 
fellows of the AAMC. This would guarantee standards 
of training and competence, provide clarification for 
the public and for related professions, and at the 
same time maintain the richness inherent in having 
marriage counselors emerge from the many other 
disciplines. 

As the profession is clarified it is probable that 
added universities will offer graduate training in mar- 
riage counseling per se. AAMC has a committee work- 
ing on this to set minimum standards for a graduate 
program, providing a breadth of knowledge in the 
total field of human development and behavior and 
the broad techniques of the helping professions, all 
of which can be focused upon marriage. Such a 
graduate degree, hopefully cutting across all the major 
disciplines, must be reinforced by advanced internship 
training at the post-graduate level if these marriage 
counselors are to have the competency and the stand- 
ing of those who have paid the price of internship 
training in individual counseling or therapy prior to 
specializing in marriage counseling. 

AARON L. RUTLEDGE 
Mervill-Palmer School 
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The Therapeutic Family-The Family’s Role in 
Emotional Disturbance and Rehabilitation* 


EBERHARD KRONHAUSEN and PHYLLIS C. KRONHAUSEN 
New York City, N.Y. \ 


In RIDING the New York subway recently, 
we noticed the following poster: “Where Fam- 
ily Life Stops, Delinquency Begins.” We would 
have liked the sign to read: “Where Family 
Life Stops, Emotional Disturbance Begins’— 
whether it manifests itself in delinquent attack 
upon society or in schizophrenic withdrawal. 

For four years we have worked with severely 
disturbed people—“mental patients” to use the 
conventional term. Fifteen of them, to be exact. 
Some of them had been for many years inmates 
of various institutions. All but one wore the 
diagnostic label of ‘“schizophrenia’”—‘‘para- 
noid,” “catatonic,” “hebephrenic,” or “mixed 
type.” Some of them had improved in these in- 
stitutions over time, with or without the now 
popular physical therapies: shock and massive 
doses of tranquillizers. They were ready to ‘‘go 
home.” But for most of them there was no 
“home.” There either never had been a home, 
or it was “broken,” or in some other way “‘con- 
taminated” so that the hospital could not send 
the patient back to its infectious environment. 

This is where we came in—as family work- 
ers, foster parents, and sometimes as therapists. 
Again, the conventional term for this kind of 
work is “family care.” But we do not like to 
use it because it is usually understood to mean 
the providing of food and shelter for the pa- 
tients, and perhaps beyond this of being “nice” 
to them. 

It was common knowledge in psychiatric and 
social work circles that even this type of custo- 
dial family care for some mysterious reasons 
“worked” in a large percentage of cases. In 
1951, J. M. Stycos, a social scientist connected 
with Columbia University at that time, called 
attention to the fact that we knew little or noth- 


* This investigation was supported in part by a research 
grant M-1136 (R) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service. 
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ing about how family care worked operationally 
and what accounted for its successes or failures. 
We took up this challenge a few years later 
within the framework of a research project de- 
signed to explore the therapeutic value of fam- 
ily care.1 For this reason, we decided to engage 
in family care work ourselves and to conduct 
the research as “participant observers.” Instead 
of large statistical populations, we embarked 
upon a depth study of our fifteen patients and 
their families, paying special attention to the 
interpersonal relations within their original 
family groups and in the new “therapeutic” 
family milieu. 

We varied the number of patients for which 
we provided dynamic family care from one to 
five at a time in order to ascertain what differ- 
ence this factor makes. We experimented with 
all-male and all-female groups, as well as a 
mixed group of patients. And we compared 
varying lengths of family care for different pa- 
tients, from a few weeks to two years duration. 
Needless to say, we did not always have com- 
plete control over these factors, but made use of 
these circumstances as they occurred in the 
course of the project. 

For the record, we kept daily log entries 
about the patients’ behavior and interaction, and 
drew into the project highly skilled psychiatric, 
psychological, and social work consultants to 
cross validate our impressions, observations, 
and techniques. To this we added batteries of 
projective and other psychological tests not only 
of the patients, but at times also of their entire 
families. ae 

The intensive study of the patients’ families 
became an important and integral part of our 

1 This research was originally carried out as the authors’ 
doctoral project in the Department of Home and Family 
Life, Teachers College, Columbia University. It was subse- 
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work, In some instances, we spent several days 
as guests of their families to become thoroughly 
acquainted with their individual dynamics and 
role behaviors as members of the family group. 
We felt that such knowledge of the patients’ 
family dynamics was not only theoretically de- 
sirable, but imminently helpful in understand- 
ing the patients’ behavior and dealing with 
them in what we came to call “family milieu 
therapy.” 

The more we got acquainted with the style of 
life of our patients’ families, the more obvious 
did it become that normal family life had 
stopped—or had never existed—in these dis- 
turbed families. Some of the mothers, fathers, 
grandparents, siblings, and even distant rela- 
tives and in-laws of the patients were outright 
psychotic or at least “deviant.” Exposure to 
these faulty family dynamics alone was cer- 
tainly sufficient cause for the emotional break- 
down and disturbance of our patients, notwith- 
standing the possibility of ‘gene-biological” 
(Szondi)? or other constitutional factors. 

The need for systematic family diagnosis in 
the treatment of disturbed individuals was 
pointed out by Ackerman.® Lidz* found in a 
carefully conducted study of families of schizo- 
:phrenics that all of the families studied were 
‘seriously disturbed, including those who gave a 
“good” or “normal” impression at first. Parsons 
and Bales’ have gone still farther in relating 
specific factors in the sociometry of the nuclear 
family to the development of specific patho- 
logical syndromes in individuals raised within 
given familial matrixes. 

It was in view of such considerations that we 
based our whole approach on the conviction 
that the cure of emotional disturbances was to 

21, Szondi, Schicksalsanalyse, Basle: Benno Schwabe & 
Co., 1948, p. 424. 

3N. Ackerman and M. L. Behrens, ‘‘A Study of Family 
Diagnosis,’’ Am. J. Orthopsychiatry, 26 (January, 1956), 
pp. 66-78. 

* Th. Lidz, Verbal Communication. See also: R. Lidz and 
Th. Lidz, ‘‘Therapeutic Considerations Arising From the 
Intense Symbiotic Needs of Schizophrenic Patients,’’ esp. 
pp. 170-171, in Psychotherapy With Schizophrenics, Mono- 
graph Series on Schizophrenia Ne. 3, edited by E. Brody and 
F. Redlich, New York: Internatl. Universities Press, Inc., 
1952. 


ST. Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization and 
Interaction Process, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 
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be sought by remedial action related to the 
pathogenic factors in the patient's original fam- 
ily environment. This we saw not merely as the 
task of individual recollection (anamnesis) 
through analysis, nor primarily as the patients’ 
need for insight and re-experiencing of child- 
hood traumata. Instead, we felt (in agreement 
with Rosen,* Sechehaye,’ and others) that the 
psychotic patient cannot tolerate such traumatic 
te-experiencing in therapy without either the 
direct or symbolic realization—or perhaps bet- 
ter, recognition—of his frustrated basic needs. 
For such recognition, symbolic realization, and 
re-socialization an anti-toxic, that is, therapeu- - 
tic, family milieu suggests itself as the most . 
“fitting” restitutive environment. The Latin | 
proverb sums up this philosophy in no more 
than three cryptic words, “Similia similibus 
curantur.” In analogy, one may effectively fight 
fire by starting a counter-fire. 

As psychoanalytically trained therapists as 
well as family life specialists, our orientation 
was aimed at combining classic psychoanalytic 
principles with the more recent sociological and 
developmental approaches. In practice this 
meant that many of the traditional psychoana- 
lytic office techniques had to be abandoned for 
methods more closely related to milieu therapy. 
We found Redl’s* techniques, such as on-the- 
spot interpretation of symptomatic behavior 
(“marginal interview’), reality-checking, “‘real- 
ity rub-in,” “symptom cultivation,” and other 
similar skills, most helpful. 

Likewise principles of “attitude therapy” 
(Menninger) played a large part in our work, 
as they do indeed unknowingly in any family 
setting. For example, we may have adopted a 
rather “cold and indifferent’’ attitude toward 
an extremely egocentric patient with the classic 
“spoiled brat” syndrome in pathological exag- 
geration. With this same patient in real dis- 
tress we would adopt a “warm and indulgent” 

*J. N. Rosen, Direct Analysis, New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1953. 

™M. A. Sechehaye, A New Psychotherapy in Schizophrenia, 
Relief of Frustrations by Symbolic Realization, New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1956. 

* F. Redl and D. Wineman, Children Who Hate, The Dis- 


organization and Breakdown of Behavior Controls, Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1951. 
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attitude, while possibly interpreting the basis of 
our change in attitude toward him. In this way 
the desired behavior is “rewarded” by the at- 
tention and affection which the patient had for- 
merly sought by his anti-social devices which 
had once been rewarded in his original family, 
whether positively or negatively by “punish- 
ment.” Even in the negative case, that is 
“punishment,” in his original family the pa- 
tient was still receiving the craved-for attention, 
whereas in our case the anti-social behavior was 
truly “punished” by withdrawal of attention. 
Rosen has recognized this principle in his 
work with psychotics. He speaks of the patient 
being at first a total stranger to the therapist and 
vice versa. Patient and therapist mean little to 
each other at the outset. But as they become 
more deeply involved with each other emotion- 
ally, their feelings of love and hate increase in 
intensity. In this process, Rosen says, 
The patient has become like a member of your 
family and you have to respond to the needs of 
the patient on that basis. But there are other 
aspects in your relationship to members of 
your family. In no healthy family is love the 
only feeling. You begin to fight with the patient; 


you withdraw from the patient; you no longer 
make the same sacrifice for him.® 


Rosen speaks in this connection of “harsh, ag- 
gressive, and stubborn attitudes” toward the 
patient which are on the surface not always 
easily reconcilable with his role of the “‘ideal- 
ized mother.” 

Apparently, Rosen also sees one of the cura- 
tive elements in this deeply emotional interac- 
tion process within a symbolic family setting 
He says, 

I believe the unconscious implication of the 

patient being no longer a stranger to you and 

like one of your family stimulates certain uncon- 

scious ego interests related to identification. I 

think it means your family are like you; you 

are like your family; the more the patient be- 


comes like one of your family, the more he is 
you.” 


that is, the less disturbed and the more normal! 
Here the emphasis is clearly on the emotional 


® J. N. Rosen, of. cit., p. 11. 
10 bid, 
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climate within a symbolic family situation, and 
not on “direct interpretation” of primary proc- 
ess material. It appears to us that Rosen’s em- 
phasis is not completely clear in this respect, 
for in other parts of his book he makes no 
further mention of this family-milieu factor in 
his therapy. The same may, incidentally, be 
said for Sechehaye and others, who have laid 
greater stress on specific treatment techniques 
than on the total milieu, but who have never- 
theless made extensive use of a therapeutic 
family environment in their treatment pro- 
grams. 

In contrast, ‘family milieu therapy,” as we 
like to think of our approach, cannot be identi- 
fied with any one or a combination of special- 
ized techniques. It is rather, as the name im- 
plies, basically environmental therapy. One may 
compare it therefore more appropriately with 
such therapeutic designs as Bettelheim’s Ortho- 
genic School for disturbed children in Chic- 
ago,!! or the former Pioneer House for delin- 
quent boys in Detroit, under the direction of 
Red! and Wineman. 

The point we wish to make is that dynamic 
family care, as basically milieu therapy, empha- 
sizes the impact of an emotionally hygienic 
family environment on the disturbed individual. 
We saw the therapeutic potential of such a men- 
tally hygienic family milieu not only in the the 
absence of traumatization, but more specifically 
in the total interaction pattern between the mem- 
bers of this “therapeutic” family group. As the 
patients’ pathological attitudes encounter the 
fundamentally healthy attitudes of the members 
in the therapeutic family, they undergo pro- 
found changes in terms of a deep emotional re- 
learning process. Verbal interpretive and other 
milieu therapy and small group techniques only 
enhance or maximize the therapeutic effect of 
this interaction process. 

Because of such deep emotional involvement 
and the threat which it implies, all our patients 
showed during the first few weeks of family 
milieu therapy what Redl calls “treatment 


1B. Bettelheim, Love Is Not Enough, The Treatment of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1950. 
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shock.” They reacted to a situation in which 
there was literally no escape from therapeutic 
involvement with acute anxiety or panic. This 
was true even for those patients who had been 
in mental hospitals. While there, they had been 
quite able to “handle” the few hours of formal 
therapy (if any!) per week and spend the re- 
mainder of the time on the wards or in their 
rooms “in hiding.” In so doing, they had been 
able to maintain their psychotic isolation and to 
protect their delusional systems from therapeu- 
tic invasion. This was, of course, completely 
impossible in an environmental treatment situa- 
tion with ‘round-the-clock therapeutic inter- 
action of some kind or other, offering even less 
possibility for escape than a comparable “total 
push” program in a progressive mental hospital. 

We had formal daily therapy sessions only 
with those patients for whose treatment we 
alone were responsible. In the other cases where 
an outside therapist was in control, we at- 
tempted to coordinate our efforts in family care 
with what was going on in the patient's analy- 
sis. It goes without saying that we were able to 
achieve this goal only in direct proportion to 
the extent in which we could set up a close 
working relationship with the treating. thera- 
pist. More often than not, these attempts 
foundered on the rock of professional jealous- 
ies, human incompatibilities, and lack of skill- 
fulness in professional teamwork, aided and 
abetted by the patient’s successful scheming to 
divide the therapeutic team and “conquer.” 

We drew from this two conclusions: first, 
that the more highly skilled the family work- 
ers, the more likely the possibility of profes- 
sional friction; and secondly, that in all cases 
dynamic family care must take into considera- 
tion the factor of human incompatibilities and 
attempt to minimize friction while trying to 
maintain the unity of the therapeutic team. 

Our aim was to control the patient’s environ- 
ment so that there would be a minimum of con- 
flict between his milieu and the goals of ther- 
apy. We realized that the patients live in the 
therapist's office—whether that be our own 
“inner sanctum” or somebody else’s consulta- 
tion room—an infinitesimal amount of time. 
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They live outside the therapist’s office for an 
infinite amount of time. Whatever is accom- 
plished during the therapeutic hour in the office 
is relatively meaningless if it is dissipated out- 
side. This was precisely our thesis for removing 
the patient from his former contagious environ- 
ment or for not letting him return to it after 
hospitalization. As Arieti put it, 
Often it is better for the patient not to live with 
his own family, where many disturbing factors 
originate. The unconscious or conscious hostility 
of the relatives may still block the efforts of the 
therapist if the patient lives with his own fam- 
ily. Although in a foster home or in family 
care, situations may arise which the patient will 
emotionally identify with those which took place 
in his own family, it will be easier for him to 
discuss these new situations and to understand 
them in treatment.” 


For these reasons, we were trying to provide 
through functional family care an environment 
to further utilize and exploit the dynamic needs 
into which we had gained insight from the 
therapeutic situation, either directly by our own 
observations, or indirectly by effectual commun- 
ication with the therapist. And conversely, we 
held it to be important that the therapist should 
get from the controlled environment on the out- 
side some kind of idea, via feedback, of what 
the practical meaning of his therapeutic efforts 
might be, and what modifications might be re- 
quired to keep the dynamic therapeutic process 
going in the right direction. To achieve this 
goal, we had to create a total treatment situa- 
tion in which the patient’s therapy and environ- 
ment became woven into one mutual reciprocal 
process. 

If such an ideal situation was to be main- 
tained over time, there had to be open com- 
munication from both ends between pattici- 
pants in this little therapeutic milieu. Only in 
this manner could there be a commonality of 
interests, of understanding, of communication, 
and of direction. And even in this kind of ideal 
setting, there occurred at times breaches be- 
tween the workers. These situations had to be 
dealt with directly, for any disturbance in the 


12§. Arieti, Interpretation of Schizophrenia, New York: 
Robert Brunner, 1955, p. 471. 
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therapeutic team reflected itself immediately in 
the patient’s reaction. For this reason, com- 
munication between the members of the thera- 
peutic team must be open, not only concerning 
the patient, but also with regard to the other 
participants. 

In keeping with these principles, we came to 
see dynamic family care as an omnipresent ther- 
apy situation in which every aspect is organized 
to the end of observing, understanding, re- 
cording, reporting, evaluating, and dealing with 
the psychopathology of the case. This pathol- 
ogy is dealt with at different levels in the differ- 
ent parts of the treatment milieu, but every as- 
pect is integrated into an organic rehabilitation 
program. 

If the central therapist is a member of the 
therapeutic family group, still other considera- 
tions enter into the picture. In contrast to some 
milieu therapists, we did not find it necessarily 
undesirable that the therapist should also be 
involved in the actual physical management of 
the patient. Some of our choicest therapeutic 
opportunities arose just out of such practical life 
situations. But there is a realistic physical and 
emotional endurance limit beyond which no 
worker with disturbed people should ever be 
pushed. 

We also feel that the directness and intensity 
of the transference, as well as the special man- 
agement problems of psychotics, present un- 
usual problems in terms of the equally intense 
counter-transference reactions which are evoked. 
Winnicott,'* an English therapist, experienced 
in a similar kind of work, states: 

Insane patients must always be a heavy emotional 
burden on those who care for them. One can 
forgive those who do this work if they do awful 
things. This does not mean, however, that we 
have to accept whatever is done by psychiatrists 
and neurosurgeons (reference to shock therapy 
and leucotomies) as sound according to principles 
of science. 


Or, as one of our psychiatric consultants, 
Harvey H. Corman, put it: 


In work with psychotics you have to contend 


3D. W. Winnicott, ‘‘Hate in the Counter-Transference,”” 
Internatl. J]. Psycho-Analysis, 30, Part 2 (1949), pp. 69-74. 
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with very loaded material which can shake you 
to your bootstraps so that you must be ready to 
contend with it yourself and expose yourself to 
this kind of a process and to the kind of self- 
analysis which becomes implicit in this type of 
operation. 


No matter how ideal the treatment setting, 
regardless of how much one may love one’s 
psychotic patients, therapists or family workers 
cannot avoid hating and fearing them as well. 
The better one knows this, Winnicott concludes, 
the less likely will hate and fear become the 
hidden dynamic force of our interaction with 
the patients. It is therefore vital in therapy and 
family care that the therapist and members of 
the therapeutic family group do not deny their 
own hate, existing in themselves. Only so will 
they be able to sort out “justified hate’ from 
those hate reactions which are not justified in 
the present setting, but are transferred from 
other unanalyzed sources in the therapist. The 
“justified hate,” Winnicott suggests, is to be 
“kept in storage and available for eventual in- 
terpretation.” ; 

Following the reasoning of the same thera- 
pist, we feel that in family care with psychotics, 
as in their therapy, the personnel are under 
great strain to keep their hate latent and that 
in certain stages of this work hate reactions may 
not only be sought by the patient, but may be 
essential for the therapeutic effect of the rela- 
tionship. In other words, objective and justified 
hate must be available to the family workers 
(therapists), for from the patient’s point of 
view if it is not safe to hate and be hated, 
neither would it be safe to love and be loved. 
Neither the child nor the psychotic is “capable 
of tolerating the full extent of his own hate in 
a sentimental environment—he needs hate to 
hate. If this is true, a psychotic patient in an 
analysis cannot be expected to tolerate his hate 
of the analyst unless the analyst can hate 
him.”’1¢ 

We felt that a family setting for the therapy 
of psychotics was not only more realistic, as far 
as the role identity of the participants was con- 
cerned, but also preferable in terms of the 


4 Ibid. 
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counter-transference. In our opinion, married 
couples provide better controls or emotional 
checks and balances in regard to each other 
than is possible in a situation in which a single 
therapist or attendant has to contend with his 
counter-transference. In the therapy and family 
care of psychotics, strong erotic counter-trans- 
ference feelings of even a homosexual nature 
are apt to arise in close contact with these pa- 
tients (as they may, indeed, in any normal fam- 
ily). But such erotic feelings, just as their hate 
counterpart, are much more readily kept in 
abeyance within the context of a family setting. 
Just as is the case in broken families where a 
father or mother may more likely make undue 
emotional demands upon the child, so in the 
work with psychotics it would be more likely 
for a single worker to use the patient for the 
gratification of his or her erotic and social needs 
than might be expected from a (healthy) mar- 
ried couple. 

Since we included the patients’ parents and 
other significant members of their families into 
the total treatment situation, our counter-trans- 
ference toward these individuals also became a 
matter of practical and theoretical concern. We, 
of course, identified with the patient’s hostile 
feelings toward their families who had so ob- 
viously rejected, infantilized, threatened, or 
“smothered” them with guilty love. But, on the 
other hand, we came to understand that if we 
were to keep the patients in treatment and get 
them well, we had to deal positively with the 
key individuals in their families. Whatever they 
had done or left undone in the past which had 
to such a large extent contributed to their chil- 
dren’s insanity, they were now paying for it 
dearly. Added to the real neglect and hurt 
(Rosen’s “unconscious malevolent mothering”’ ) 
were now the patients’ persecutory delusions 
which were manifesting themselves also in the 
transference situation. 

It seemed therefore desirable to give espe- 
cially the patients’ parents at least a minimum 
of understanding, relief, and insight into their 
own and the patient’s dynamics. In this way, 
we could not only establish a positive transfer- 
ence to protect the patients from their families’ 
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unconscious murderous wishes (expressed, for 
example, in disrupting their treatment), but 
also loosen the symbiotic bonds which are al- 
ways present in the family dynamics of psy- 
chotics. 

At the end of our four-year study of the dy- 
namics of family care, we felt that we had 
come a great deal closer to answering the ques- 
tions about how family care works operation- 
ally and what accounts for its often dramatic 
successes and at times for its disillusioning fail- 
ures. Even though our particular situation was 
atypical in the sense of being a much more in- 
tensified form of family care than is commonly 
practiced, we believe that the factors which 
were operative in our situation are also present 
in family care in general. Our findings can 
therefore be translated into common family care 
experience and become useful in transforming 
custodial family care situations into highly thera- 
peutic programs of milieu therapy. 

The examples of large-scale application of 
family care, such as the centuries-old tradition 
in the little Belgian town of Gheel where four 
thousand families are caring for an equal num- 
ber of mental patients,15 are highly suggestive 
of the enormous social implications inherent in 
family care. What has been done in Gheel and 
elsewhere by relatively unsophisticated families, 
and with such remarkable success, could be du- 
plicated in our society. Moreover, it could be 
made dynamic and goal-directed toward the 
rehabilitation of severely disturbed individuals 
along the lines here indicated. 

It seems indeed a pity that in our society only 
a small religious group, the Hutterites,?* possess 
enough tolerance toward their mentally sick 
members to give them a chance of rehabilitation 
under normal living conditions in the communi- 
ties of this little sub-group. Perhaps it would 
pay us to reconsider our present emphasis on 
bigger and better hospitals, on physical ther- 
apies, and on tranquillizing drugs. We might, 


18 E. A. Doll, in Family Care of Mental Patients, A Review 
of Systems of Family Care in America and Europe, edited by 
H. M. Pollock, Utica, N.Y.: Hospitals Press, 1936, p. 125. 

48 W, J. Eaton and R. J. Weil, Culture and Mental Dis- 
orders, A Comparative Study of the Hutterites and Other 
Populations, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. 
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instead, step up the now largely ineffectual and 
numerically insignificant family care programs 
in existence. In fact, we may do well to explore 
the therapeutic potential in our communities 
and set up recruiting and training programs for 
semi-professional family workers. 

We cannot help but feel that there exists in 
our communities a vast untapped reservoir for 
the non-institutional treatment of emotional dis- 
turbances, The drawbacks of hospitalization are 
so obvious that they need no further elabora- 
tion. The advantages in treating a patient under 
normal living conditions, particularly in a fam- 
ily setting, have been called to attention not 
only by ourselves, but by such eminent thera- 
pists as Eugen Bleuler, Federn, Rosen, Eissler, 
and many others. What we hoped to achieve 
was to put family care into a conceptual and 
practical framework so that it can be applied 
with greater therapeutic effectiveness and goal- 
directedness. 

Large-scale family care would also have an 
extraordinary educational value for our society. 
It would certainly help to break down the bar- 
riers of fear and prejudice toward mental pa- 
tients. As far as our patients were concerned, 
few people—if any—noticed on first glance 
their severe psychological disturbances. Yet, 
when our friends (including members of the 
psychiatric profession!) heard through us that 
these were ‘‘schizophrenics’ with sometimes 
long hospital records, they at first showed the 
usual fear and dread reactions. However, as 
they came to know our patients better by visit- 
ing with them in our home, having perhaps tea 
or cocktails with them, they soon lost these neg- 
ative attitudes. In fact, some of our friends took 
a great deal of personal interest in the patients 
and often were helpful in finding recreational 
or occupational opportunities for them. 


From the patient's side, being still part of life 
in the community not only instills self-confi- 
dence, enhances ego-strengths, and minimizes 
the feeling of being “different,” but offers 
educational, recreational, and occupational pos- 
sibilities which even the best hospital setting 
could not duplicate. We need only here refer 
to the experiment of Dr. Maxwell Jones‘? in 
England. In that instance, a mental hospital was 
so organized as to minimize its medical and 
institutional aspects, and to maximize normal 
living conditions by coordinating the hospital 
program with realistic work situations and social 
contacts in the surrounding community. Here 
again, the superiority of such an integrated ther- 
apy program as over against conventional psy- 
chiatric methods was amply demonstrated. 

In our opinion, a combination of dynamic 
family care in conjunction with intensive psy- 
chotherapy offers even greater opportunities 
than those of Maxwell Jones’ “therapeutic com- 
munity” in which the hospital was still the focal 
point of treatment. The suicide and homicide 
risk is no greater in dynamic family care than 
in any hospital. In fact, this risk factor may be 
lessened rather than increased by treating a pa- 
tient outside of any institutional confines. The 
example of the Gheel colony and other large- 
scale applications of family care in other coun- 
tries, the experiences with conventional family 
care programs in this country, and finally our 
own findings and those of other milieu thera- 
pists all lead to the only possible conclusion: 
healthy, “therapeutic” family life is not only 
the best prophylaxis against emotional disturb- 
ance in normal family life, but can also be 
applied as a powerful antidote in mental illness 
considered generally. 


17 Maxwell Jones, The Therapeutic Community, New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1953. 
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The Teaching of Marriage and Family Courses 
in Colleges 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


Tuis paper is a report on the current course 
offerings in marriage and the family at the col- 
lege level. In April of 1956, a questionnaire 
was sent to each of 1,600 junior colleges, col- 
leges, and universities. A covering letter was 
addressed to the instructor of marriage and 
family courses asking for information on three 
types of courses commonly offered in marriage 
and the family. Group I courses were defined as 
the functional or applied courses in preparation 
for marriage and parenthood ; Group II courses 
were defined as those marriage and family 
courses which minimized the applied or func- 
tional approach and treated marriage and the 
family in a theoretical or institutional manner ; 
and Group III courses, all others, including 
graduate courses, marriage counseling courses, 
courses for teachers, and so forth. If nothing 
was offered in any field of marriage and the 
family, the questionnaire was to be returned in- 
dicating this fact. Slightly less than half of the 
schools, 768 or 48.0 per cent, responded. Of 
these 630 or 82.0 per cent offered one or more 
courses. It is evident that we do not have a 
complete picture of the teaching of marriage 
and family in all colleges; only a picture as it 
is taught in 630 institutions. There was prob- 
ably a greater tendency for schools teaching 
courses to respond, so it is doubtful whether . 
82.0 per cent of the 1,600 colleges do teach 
courses. 

Our study differs from the earlier ones! in 


1 At least four studies of the development of family life 
education have been made during the past twenty years. Cecil 
E. Hayworth, ‘‘Education for Marriage Among American 
Colleges,"’ Association of American Colleges. Bulletin, 21 
(November, 1935), pp. 478-481; Henry A. Bowman, ‘‘Mar- 
riage Education in the Colleges,"’ Journal of Social Hygiene, 
35: 9 (December, 1949), pp. 407-417; A. O. Haller and 
William Olsen, ‘‘Courses in Preparation for Marriage in 113 
Colleges and Universities," Alpha Kappa Delta, 26: 2 
(Winter, 1956), pp. 37-40; ‘‘Education for Marriage and 
Family Relations in Southern Colleges," Report of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Teaching of Sociology of the 
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that we have analyzed the data by how marriage 
education has developed in four different types 
of institutions: junior colleges, teachers’ col- 
leges, Catholic colleges, and other four-year 
colleges and universities. We have also analyzed 
information by the three different types of 
courses offered. 

Table I summarizes the data on types of 
courses offered in the four different classifica- 
tions of colleges and gives the enrollments in 
each type of course. It will be noticed that the 
630 institutions offered 1,027 courses in mar- 
riage and the family during the school year 
1955-56, with an enrollment of 76,805 stu- 
dents. Almost two-thirds (46,455 or 60.5 per 
cent) of these students were enrolled in the 
functional marriage course. The course empha- 
sis in marriage and the family varies in the four 
different types of institutions. In the junior 
colleges, 82.5 per cent were offering the func- 
tional course and only 15.2 per cent the in- 
stitutional family course. In contrast, in Catholic 
colleges only 5.7 per cent were offering the 
functional course and 86.8 per cent the family 
course. Teachers colleges also tended to em- 
phasize the functional course while other four 
year colleges and universities tended to give 
equal emphasis to the functional and institu- 
tional courses, and in addition offer courses in 
the Group III classification. 

The schools reported a total enrollment of 
1,197,276 students for the academic year 1955- 
1956. The 76,805 students enrolled in marriage 
and family courses would be 6.4 per cent of 
the total student body or one student in fifteen. 
Bowman made a “rough outside”’ estimate of an 
enrollment of 50,000 students in marriage and 
family courses for the academic year 1947-1948, 
or one students in fifty. The actual enrollment is 





Southern Sociological Society, Social Forces, 32: 2 (October, 
1953), pp. 61-65. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF COURSES AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THREE 
DIFFERENT TYPES OF MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COURSES IN FOUR TYPES OF COLLEGES 








Junior 
Colleges 
(N-124) 


Teachers 
Colleges 
(N-64) 


TYPE OF COURSE AND 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


Catholic 
Colleges 
(N-68) 


Colleges & 
Universities 


(N-374) 


Total (N-630) 





ENROLLED 


No. % No. % 

GROUP I 
Functionai Courses 
Students 


59 53.6 
4,718 69.3 
GROUP II 
Institutional Courses 
Students 


15. 
7. 


33 30.0 

1,678 24.7 

GROUP III 

All other Courses 
Students 


18 
410 


16.4 2. 
6.0 


2 
9 


3 


“7 


No. % No. 


Ss 5.9 
465 4.5 





Ill 


6,806 


Total Number of Courses 100.0 


Total Number of Students 100.0 


9,431 


100. 


100. 


° 


° 


106 100.0 679 


50,326 


100.0 


10,242 





much larger today but we have no way of esti- 
mating the total. It is doubtless well over 
100,000. The colleges reported the names of 
1,082 instructors teaching the marriage and 
family courses. 

Women students outnumbered men in the 
functional marriage course while men outnum- 
bered women in the institutional family course. 
In the spring semester of 1956, there were 
20,222 men and 22,637 women enrolled in the 
two types of courses. The preponderance of men 
enrolled in the institutional family courses in 
Catholic colleges explains the greater male en- 
rollment in the institutional course. In the other 
three types of colleges, women outnumber men 
in both functional and institutional courses. 

Almost half (47.0 per cent) of the func- 
tional courses had enrollments of predominantly 
freshmen and sophomores, while only 19.0 per 
cent of the institutional family courses were 
predominantly freshmen and sophomores. In 
the three types of four-year colleges both the 
functional and the institutional courses tended 
to be made up of upper division students. If 
one purpose of the functional course is to pre- 
pare students for mate selection, the policy of 
limiting enrollments to upper division students 
seems questionable. This is especially true today 
with the increasing trend toward marriage while 
in college. 
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DATE OF ORIGIN 


Each school was asked to give the date when 
the marriage or family course was started. Of 
the 449 functional courses, at least half had 
been originated in the ten-year period from 
1945 to 1955. Twenty per cent of those re- 
sponding did not know when the course had 
been started, 4 per cent reported a course before 
1930, 20 per cent between 1930 and 1945, 26.0 
per cent between 1945 and 1950, and 29.0 
per cent between 1950 and 1955-56. Of the 
junior colleges, 64.0 per cent had started the 
course between 1945-55. Of the 410 institu- 
tional courses, 40.0 per cent had been put into 
the curriculum during or since 1945. It was the 
teachers colleges and the junior colleges who re- 
ported the greatest increase in institutional 
courses during the past decade. We do not have 
the dates when the 168 Group III type of 
courses were started, but one would presume 
that most of these courses were started after 
1945. 

: Course TITLES 


There is little standardization in the course 
titles in marriage and the family; however, 
there is probably much greater standardization 
in the content of the courses taught. There were 
224 different titles given for the 449 functional 
courses, 163 different titles for the 410 institu- 
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tional courses, and 116 different titles for the 
168 courses in Group III. The most common 
title for the functional marriage course was 
‘Marriage and the Family.” The most common 
title used for the institutional course was “The 
Family” or “Marriage and the Family.” In the 
Group III courses, there were almost as many 
different course titles as there were courses. 


CONTENT -OF COURSES 


Almost all of the professors reported using 
a textbook in the functional marriage course. 
Only 10 per cent reported that they used refer- 
ences only, or no text. Twenty-nine different 
texts were used. Since the twenty-nine texts 
listed cover about the same ground, one can 
assume that the course content is very similar 
in the functional marriage course. 

Thirty-eight different texts were used in the 
institutional courses. Less than 10 per cent re- 
ported using references only or no text. An ex- 
amination of the texts used would indicate that 
the content of this course is fairly similar in 
different schools with one exception. As noted 
earlier, if a Catholic college gives work in mar- 
riage and the family it is the institutional rather 
than the functional course. The textbooks and 
materials used are by Catholic writers and it 
would seem that the emphasis is church or- 
iented. 

A study of the descriptions given for each 
of the 168 courses in Group III revealed that 
twenty-four courses dealt with methods courses 
in family life for training teachers, eighteen 
courses were on research methods in the family, 
and fourteen treated marriage and family coun- 
seling. The material varied so much for the 
remainder that it is difficult to group them 
under any heading. Reference books were used 
rather than texts so it is hard to judge the con- 
tent of the Group III courses from the texts 
used. 


PREREQUISITES AND CREDITS 
There seems to be little difference in the units 
of credit given for the three different types of 
courses. In 67.0 per cent of the cases the courses 
carried three semester units of credit, and in 
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23.0 per cent of the cases the courses carried 
two semester units of credit. The functional 
course usually did not have any prerequisites, 
especially in the junior colleges. Of all colleges 
only 32.0 per cent had a prerequisite for the 
functional course, while 59.0 per cent had a 
prerequisite for the institutional course. The 
most common prerequisites for both the func- 
tional and the institutional courses were courses 
in sociology (often introductory) and upper 
division standing. Graduate standing was the 
most common prerequisite for the Group III 
courses. 


TRAINING OF THE INSTRUCTOR 


Table II summarizes the background and 
major training of the professors teaching the 


TABLE II. BACKGROUND AND TRAINING OF 
PROFESSORS TEACHING FUNCTIONAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 

COURSES IN 630 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 








Functional Institutional 
Course Course 
(N-449) (N-410) 


8% 


Total 


Testing (N-859) 





Sociology 
Psychology 
Religion 
Guidance 
Home Economics 
Biology 
Education 
Social Work 
History 
Philosophy 
Anthropology 





different courses. Sociology predominated as 
the most common field of training, this being 
especially true in the colleges and universities 
and less true in teachers colleges and junior 
colleges. In Catholic colleges, religion was 
given as a background of training by 66.0 per 
cent of the instructors and sociology by 67.0 
per cent. A study of Table II reveals that those 
teaching the institutional family course were 
more likely to have a predominantly sociological 
training while those teaching the functional 
course had training in fields in addition to 
sociology. 
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DEPARTMENT 


The majority of the courses in marriage and 
the family are offered in departments of sociol- 
ogy (Table III). Nearly all of the schools 


TABLE III. DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH 630 COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERED FUNC- 
TIONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL MARRIAGE 

AND FAMILY COURSES 








Functional Institutional 
Course Course 
(N-449) (N-410) 


49-4% 

23.8 

12.5 
2.7 


11.6 


Total 


Department (N-859) 





Sociology 
Home Economics 
Social Studies 
Religion 
her 
Departments 


66.8% 52.4% 
8.8 17.7 
8.3 9.2 
9-5 5-9 


6.6 14.8 





offering the work in departments of religion are 
in the Catholic colleges. Although psychology 
is next to sociology in the background of the 
training of the instructors, the family courses 
were offered in psychology departments in only 
2 per cent of the schools. What this probably 
means is that sociologists often have strong 
training in psychology, but by tradition the mar- 
riage and family courses have developed in so- 
ciology departments rather than in psychology. 

Of the 76,805 students enrolled in the mar- 
riage and family courses in 1955-1956, 50.0 
per cent were enrolled in sociology departments, 
11.0 per cent in home economics departments, 
and the remaining 39 per cent in nineteen other 
departments. The departments ranged all the 
way from anthropology to zoology in the cur- 
riculum. One might be surprised to find archi- 
tecture, business administration, and philosophy 
among those offering marriage and family 
courses. 


ADDITIONAL WorK REQUIRED OF STUDENTS 


Table IV summarizes the work required of 
students in addition to a text and examinations. 
Here it will be noticed that the functional and 
the institutional courses differed in work re- 
quired. Collateral reading was required by al- 
most all instructors in both types of courses. 
Term papers were more likely to be required 
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TABLE IV. PERCENTAGES OF PROFESSORS RE- 
PORTING WORK REQUIRED IN ADDITION 
TO TEXT IN FUNCTIONAL AND INSTI- 
TUTIONAL MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
COURSES IN 630 COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 








Functional Institutional 
Work Required Courses Courses 
(N-449) (N-410) 


Total 
(N-859) 





Collateral 
Reading 

Films 

Term Papers 

Outside Speakers 

Panel Discussions 

Sociodrama 

Role Playing 

Workbooks 

Student Reports 


86.7% 
59.0 
57.6 
55.2 
49.6 
16.4 
16.3 
7.2 
6.2 


88.2% 
59-7 
53.9 
63.7 
59-7 
23.8 
24.5 
11.8 
7.1 





in the institutional course while those teaching 
the functional course leaned more heavily on 
the use of films, outside speakers, panel discus- 
sions, sociodramas, role playing, and work- 
books. The extra work required by professors 
in the four different types of institutions studied 
did not seem to vary greatly. Professors in Cath- 
olic colleges tended to make less use of educa- 
tional films and greater use of panel discussions 
than did professors in the three other types of 
institutions. The Catholic professors also made 
greater use of outside speakers in the institu- 
tional family course than did professors teach- 
ing the family course in other types of institu- 
tions. Professors in teachers colleges and in 
junior colleges were somewhat more likely to 
report the use of films as a part of the teaching 
program for both the functional and the insti- 
tutional course than were professors in non- 
Catholic colleges and universities. 


IN SUMMARY 


The study revealed that 630 reporting col- 
leges and universities were offering 1,027 dif- 
ferent marriage and family courses during the 
academic year 1955-56. There were 1,082 in- 
structors for these courses with 76,805 students 
enrolled. It appears that close to half of the 
courses in the reporting institutions were in- 
troduced into the curriculum during the past ten 
years. 

Typically, the courses carried were three 
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semester units of credit and were taught by 
persons trained in sociology and psychology and 
teaching in departments of sociology. Women 
slightly outnumber men students in total enroll- 
ments. 

Textbooks used would indicate that the 
course content in the functional and in the in- 
stitutional courses are becoming somewhat uni- 
form. Other courses dealing with more special- 
ized areas of study seem to be emerging, such 
as marriage and family research, marriage coun- 
seling, and methods and materials for teaching 
family life. 

Additional work in the form of collateral 
reading, films, panel discussions, and guest 
speakers seems to be much more common than 
is true of other courses in the curriculum. 

Typical programs in the four different types 
of institutions might be pictured thus: 


Junior college, a functional course in 
preparation for marriage open to all stu- 
dents with no prerequisites. Course started 
during the past ten years. 

Teachers colleges, a functional marriage 
course, limited to upper division students. 
Often a second course treating the institu- 
tional aspects of the family for upper di- 
vision students. 

Catholic colleges, an institutional family 
course for upper division students, with a 
strong religious emphasis. 

Colleges and universities, a functional 
marriage course without prerequisites; an 
institutional family course with prerequi- 
sites of sociology courses and upper divi- 
sion standing; additional advanced or spe- 
cialized courses for upper division and 
graduate students. 








. General suggestions for the program. 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Wanted for 
NCFR ANNUAL MEETING 


Ames, Iowa 
August 19-21, 1959 


Conference Theme: GROWING INDIVIDUAL VALUES WITHIN THE FAMILY 


The program committee urges you to send the following: 

1. Papers or summaries of papers to be considered for the section meetings of the Con- 
ference: Research; Parent Education; Family Life Education in the Community, 
Schools, Colleges; Religion; Cooperative Nursery Schools; and Counseling. Indicate 
first and second choice of sections for your paper. Each paper should implement or be 
directly related to the theme of the Conference. 

. Suggestions for discussion leaders. Feel free to nominate yourself. 


Mail immediately to Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry, 
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Reproduction Education in a College 
General Biology Course 


EDWARD VERNON PERKINS 
Highland Park Junior College 


ALTHOUGH reproduction is naturally not 
supposed to be the principal subject of biology 
courses, the author has observed that introduc- 
tory and general biology courses frequently 
either bypass the study of human reproduction 
or include only a cursory animal-oriented treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Experience as an instructor in biological sci- 
ence, and as a counselor of students, enabled 
the author to recognize that college students 
were inadequately informed and expressed at- 
titudes about reproduction not based on facts, 
and behaved as if the natural biological and 
psychological functions of sex and reproduction 
were in the realm of mystery. The students 
“didn’t know,” and, to make the teaching sit- 
uation more difficult, the students “didn’t know 
that they didn’t know.” 

Authoritative reports such as the McHugh 
report have stated the results of studies into 
what Americans know and think about sex and 
human reproduction. “The results are shocking. 
Even well-educated Americans are tangled in a 
web of taboos, superstitions, and misinforma- 
tion. The study reveals the failure of sex educa- 
tion in America.’’! 

To provide the students with an objective 
estimate of their knowledge, the Sex Knowl- 
edge Inventory, Form Y,? was administered by 
the author to general biology students as a pre- 
test at the mid-point of the semester after cight 
weeks of study of other systems of the human 
body. The results of the pre-test for three dif- 
ferent groups are shown in Table I below. A 
second inventory (adapted from the Sex Knowl- 
edge Inventory, Form X) containing items for 
estimating beliefs and attitudes concerning sex- 
ual activity and human reproduction was also 


1Gelolo McHugh, What Americans Need to Learn About 
Sex, Collier’s, 138 (November 9, 1956), pp. 36-40. 

2Gelolo McHugh, Sex Knowledge Inventory, Form Y, 
Anatomy and Vocabulary, Dutham, N.C.: Family Life Pub- 
lications, Inc., 1950. 
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TABLE I. PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST MEAN 

SCORES, 100 ITEM SEX KNOWLEDGE INVEN- 

TORY, FORM Y, HIGHLAND PARK JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 








Spring, 1956 20 Males 31 Females 51 Students 

Pre-test Mean 
Scores 

Post-test Mean 


Scores 


Fall, 1956 
Pre-test Mean 
Scores 53.6 
Post-test Mean 
Scores 86.5 


28 Males 


44.6 42.0 43.0 
84.9 


93 Students 


89.0 82.5 


52 Males 41 Females 
49-4 


86.5 


43-9 
86.5 


Spring, 1957 22 Females 50 Students 

Pre-test Mean 
Scores 

Post-test Mean 


Scores 


Fall, 1957 

Pre-test Mean 
Scores 

Post-test Mean 
Scores 


46.5 
88.5 


50.4 43.8 


91.7 83.9 


38 Males 50Females 88 Students 


48.0 
87.9 


144 Females 


55-9 51.4 


92.8 90.0 


Summary 138 Males 282 Students 
Pre-test Mean 

es 51.9 
Post-test Mean 


Scores 


48.3 
87.6 


44.2 


89.6 85.7 





used as a pre-test in an attempt to extend the 
subject matter well beyond the anatomy, phys- 
iology, and general vocabulary emphasized in 
the Sex Knowledge Inventory, Form Y. 

Upon completion of these pre-tests, the stu- 
dents appeared to be aware that the extent of 
misinformation and ignorance was much greater 
than they had suspected. Although many of the 
students undoubtedly had been previously aware 
of some degree of inadequacy of their knowl- 
edge, the suppressed needs of many were now 
transformed into an intense and sincere, yes, a 
burning desire to learn. Even the Joe College 
“‘man-about-town” expressed a wholesome atti- 
tude of intelligent inquiry rather than the in- 
nuendoes of comical derision which might have 
been expected. 
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With this background of experience and in- 
formation, the author approached the classroom 
situation with certain basic assumptions: 


1. The young adult has a right to learn of 
the extent of his ignorance and misin- 
formation; 

. The young adult has a right to expect 
an educational institution to replace 
misinformation with facts; 

. The young adult has many unanswered 
questions and has a right to an authori- 
tative answer to answerable questions; 

. The young adult, when adequately en- 
lightened, will be more moral than is 
possible when intellectually misin- 
formed or uninformed; 

. The young adult is capable of changing 
beliefs and attitudes, if and when new 
facts require such a change. 


Recognizing the natural limitations of the 
classroom situation, the author provided illus- 
trated lectures, lecture discussions, question and 
answer sessions, laboratory studies of micro- 
scopic slides, and life-size fibrine models for a 
period of eight weeks (four hours per week), 
the second half of the semester. 

The subject matter was presented in two gen- 
eral categories: one, the anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the human reproductive systems, and, 
two, the anatomy, physiology, and psychology 
of marriage relations. The several sub-topics in- 
cluded were: the reproductive anatomy and 
physiology of the human male and female; 
common problems and questions concerning 
the male and female reproductive anatomy and 
physiology ; the biological and cultural bases of 
modified expressions of the human sex drive; 
petting as the natural pre-coital love-play in 
marital sex relations; biological and psychologi- 
cal requirements for mutually satisfying sex 
relations in marriage; biology and psychology 
of pregnancy; prenatal human growth and de- 
velopment; childbirth; and, child growth and 
development in early infancy. A deliberate and 
continuous attempt was made to interpret ana- 
tomical and physiological facts into human be- 
havior, with special emphasis upon normal and 
satisfying marriage relations. 
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The Sex Knowledge Inventory, Form Y, 
which had been administered as a pre-test, was 
administered as the post-test as soon as the 
anatomy and physiology of the human male and 
female reproductive systems had been studied. 
The post-test results are shown in Table I, with 
several students answering all one hundred test 
items correctly. The post-test results on the sec- 
ond inventory’ over beliefs and attitudes, which 
was administered at the end of the eight weeks 
of study of human reproduction, also indicated 
comparable improvement. 

The comments of the students, solicited on 
an optional questionnaire at the end of the 
eight week series on human reproduction, indi- 
cated that certain classroom experiences were 
thought to be of particular value. The most fre- 
quent favorable commendation was offered by 
students who had utilized the informal lecture 
discussions as a means for obtaining answers to 
questions which had been unanswered for years. 
The weekly panel discussions, led by voluntary 
panelists from the classes, were an effective 
means by which students learned something of 
other students’ beliefs and attitudes. In addition 
to the many known instances in which misinfor- 
mation was replaced with facts, the author was 
interested in the frequent comment that the stu- 
dents especially appreciated the straightforward, 
dignified, and intelligent treatment of the sub- 
ject of sex and human reproduction, with a 
minimum of embarrassment to the students or 
to the instructor. A few students volunteered 
the information that a former belief that sex 
was a “dirty” aspect of life had been changed 
to the acceptance of sexual functions as a nor- 
mal and healthy activity of the human being. 

As a result of repeated classroom experiences 
as described above, the author has continued 
to accept the aforementioned basic assumptions. 
For teachers sharing the author's good fortune 
of teaching in a “permissive atmosphere,” per- 
haps another basic assumption worthy of con- 
sideration is that, “If the teachers, especially the 
biologists, do not assume the responsibility for 
educating young adults for an intelligent repro- 
ductive life, the present misconceptions, super- 
stitions, and misinformation concerning the 
‘facts of life’ will be needlessly perpetuated.” 
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Attitudes Toward Artificial Insemination and 
Some Variables Associated Therewith 


GLENN M. VERNON and JACK A. BOADWAY 
Central Michigan College 


ONE of the relatively new adaptations as far 
as human reproduction goes is artificial insemi- 
nation. As with most new social changes, reac- 
tion to this practice has been varied, ranging 
all the way from strong approval to outright 
rejection.1 The study herewith reported provides 
a measure of the degree of acceptance given this 
- practice by a sample of college students and 
analyzes some of the variables related thereto. 
Our data were collected by questionnaire 
from 727 undergraduate students enrolled in 
sociology courses at Central Michigan College 
during the school year 1956-57. The sample 
was not representative of the entire student 
body. The questionnaire was developed from a 
pilot study done earlier in the school year and 
was patterned somewhat after one used by 
Greenberg in a 1949 study of students at the 
University of Colorado. The questionnaire de- 
fined artificial insemination as “the non-sexual 
deposition of the male semen, previously col- 
lected, within the reproductive tract of the fe- 
male,” and identified two types as follows: 
A.I.H.—The husband’s semen is used. This 
procedure has a certain degree of effectiveness 
in cases where pregnancy is difficult or impos- 
sible under normal conditions because of a de- 
fect of some sort in the wife or husband. 
A.I.D.—Using a semen donar (carefully se- 
lected by the physician, and unknown to the 
couple) who is not the husband. Its practice is 
ordinarily confined to cases where the husband 


is sterile or possesses harmful hereditary traits, 

1See, for instance, Watson Davis, ‘10,000 Test-Tube 
Babies,’’ Science Digest, 34 (December, 1953), pp. 36-38; 
Henry B. Stafford, ‘‘Tell Me Doctor,’’ Ladies’ Home Journal, 
72 (May, 1955), p. 45; ‘“‘Artificial Insemination—Has it 
Made Happy Homes?’’, Reader's Digest, 55 (June, 1955), 
pp. 77-80; ‘‘Doctor’s Dilemma,’’ Time, 54 (October 10, 
1949), p. 83; ‘Our Two Test-Tube Babies,’’ Coronet, 39 
(March, 1956), pp. 67-68; ‘‘Test-Tube Babies,’’ Newsweek, 
44 (December 27, 1957), pp. 48-49. 

2 Joseph H. Greenberg, ‘‘Social Variables in Acceptance 
or Rejection of Artificial Insemination,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 16 (February, 1951), pp. 86-91. 
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yet where the couple have decided to have a 
child that biologically is half theirs—that is, 
the wife’s. 

Attitudes toward AI were determined from 
answers to the following questions: 

1. Would you, yourself, make use of artificial 
insemination with husband as donor, if you 
wanted a child and could not have one by 
normal sex relations? 

2. Would you, yourself, make use of artificial 
insemination using an unknown donor if you 
wanted a child and the husband was sterile? 

“Yes,” “No,” and “Undecided” responses 
were provided for each question. 

Analysis of the data indicated a relatively 
high degree of acceptance of the practice of 
AIH, with almost three-fourths of the respond- 
ents (73.5 per cent) reporting that they would 
utilize this method; 14.6 per cent answered 
“No,” and 11.9 per cent were undecided. 

Approval of AID was very limited with only 
17.5 per cent of the respondents indicating a 
willingness to utilize donor semen, while 55.2 
per cent rejected the idea and 27.4 per cent 
were undecided. 

Reasons given for rejecting the practice of 
artificial insemination (AIH and/or AID) were 
as follows: 

Per 
Number cent 


. Would prefer adoption 127 40.6 
2. Morally wrong, legalized adul- 
tery, et cetera, with no specific 
mention of church position 
. Church disapproval 
. Source of marital friction 
. Genetic considerations 
. Just wouldn’t want child that 
wasn’t mine (or husband’s) 
. Fate 
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That at least some knowledge about AI is 
common among the college students studied is 
shown by the following tabulation indicating 
the stated extent of information about AI be- 
fore the respondents started the questionnaire: 


Per 
Number cent 


4.0 
24.8 
53.4 
14.1 


Not aware of human AI 29 
Vaguely aware of human AI 180 
Acquainted with human AI 388 
Well acquainted with human AI 102 
Very well acquainted with human 

AI 27 37 


726 100.0 
Also, 439 or 60 per cent of the respondents re- 
called previously discussing the subject with 
others, while 287 or 40 per cent reported that 
they had not engaged in such discussions. 

The extent of previous information about AI 
was checked as to possible association with ac- 
ceptance of this practice, and it was found that 
as the amount of information concerning AI in- 
creased the per cent of individuals reporting ac- 
ceptance of the practice increased. The observed 
differences between the respondents in the cate- 
gories just above as to acceptance or rejection of 
the practice of AIH, using chi-square as our 
measure of significance, was found to be sig- 
nificant at the .001 level. 

A similar analysis of the association between 
AID and extent of information about AI indi- 
cated a difference significant at the .05 level and 
in the same direction—greater information 
about AI being associated with greater accept- 
ance of AID. 

Analysis of the data concerning previous dis- 
cussion of the subject supported these findings. 
When those indicating such previous discussion 
of the subject and those reporting no such dis- 
cussions were compared as to acceptance or re- 
jection of AIH, differences significant at the 
-001 level were found in the direction of greater 
acceptance by the group who had previously 
discussed AI and were, therefore, presumably 
better acquainted with the subject. A similar 
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relationship between AID and previous discus- 
sion was observed with the difference being 
significant at the .001 level. 

When Michigan and the Colorado students 
were compared as to acceptance of AIH and 
AID, it was found that a higher per cent of the 
Colorado students in 1949 gave approval to 
both of these practices (see Table 1). However, 


TABLE I. ATTITUDES TOWARD ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION IN THE MICHIGAN AND 
THE COLORADO STUDIES 


Michigan 
Study 








Colorado 
Study 
% 


Attitude 





Approve of AIH 
Yes 3 
7 


go. 
9. 


No 
Undecided 


Approve of AID 
Yes 17.2 
55-3 


No 
Undecided 27.5 





since neither the Michigan nor the Colorado 
sample is representative of any larger group, it 
is not possible to make any accurate generaliza- 
tions about these differences. Comparisons are 
also hampered by the fact that the Michigan 
study provided for “undecided” responses, 
while the Colorado study forced a “yes” or 
“no” reply. 

Since the church is one of the social institu- 
tions which frequently influences public opin- 
ion, it was felt desirable to investigate the rela- 
tionship between stated church affiliation and 
attitudes toward AI. of the 727 respondents, 
638 reported church membership as follows: 


Methodist 208 
Roman Catholic 142 
Lutheran 73 
Presbyterian 63 
Baptist 37 
Congregational 30 
Episcopal 27 
Evangelical United Brethren 14 
Others 
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TABLE II. ATTITUDES TOWARD re —_— BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 








Approve AIH 


Approve AID 





Classification 
No Unde- 


cided 


Total 


Unde- Total 


cided 


No 





Catholic 
Male 30 14 
Female 41 20 7 
Total 71 49 21 


73 59 II 
68 49 12 


141 108 23 





NonCatholic 
Male 127 24 24 
Female 259 26 32 
Total 386 50 56 


175 79 54 
317 173 96 


492 252 150 





No Church 
Male 49 
Female 24 
Total 3 


4 4 
2 5 
6 9 


57 23 10 
31 13 13 
88 36 23 





Total Male 206 57 7) 
Total Female 324 48 44 


161 "5 
235 121 


305 66 
416 60 





* Lack of responses in one category or another account for deviation of these totals from the study N of 727. 


Greater disapproval of both AIH and AID 
was observed on the part of the Roman Catholic 
respondents than respondents who indicated a 
religious affiliation other than Roman Catholic, 
as shown in Table II. The differences concern- 
ing acceptance of both AIH and AID were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level or better. 

When the Roman Catholic respondents were 
compared with the respondents who indicated 
no church affiliation, a similar relationship was 
observed—greater approval of both AIH and 
AID on the part of the “no church” group than 
on the part of the Roman Catholic group. Both 
differences were significant at better than the 
.01 level. When the “no church” group and the 
non-Catholic group were compared, no differ- 
ences were found as to acceptance of AIH. Dif- 
ferences significant at the .03 level were found 
in the comparison of the AID responses, and 
in the direction of greater approval on the part 
of the “no church” group, although the great 
majority of both groups disapproved of AID. It 
was the male respondents who were responsible 
for most of the difference concerning AID be- 
tween these two groups. 

Available evidence from this study, then, 
emphasizes a greater rejection of AI by Roman 
Catholics than by non-Catholics or individuals 
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belonging to no church group. Although the 
Roman Catholic respondents in the 1949 Colo- 
rado study gave greater approval of both AIH 
and AID than did the Michigan students, the 
Colorado study indicated differences between 
Roman Catholic and the non-Catholic respond- 
ents very similiar to those herewith reported. 

In exploring a possible explanation of these 
differences, it is important to note the official 
position of the Roman Catholic church on the 
issue involved.’ This position is reflected in a 
statement made by Pope Pius XII indicating re- 
jection of both AID and AIH. However, the 
AI rejection here noted does not seem to stem 
directly from an awareness of the official church 
position. Only thirty-two of the 142 Caholic 
respondents (23 per cent) indicated dn aware- 
ness of the official position, and of these, only 
sixteen indicated an individual position in har- 
mony with their church by rejecting AIH and 
AID. 

However, in addition to these sixteen who 
rejected AI, twenty-seven gave as their reason 
for rejecting AI some statement which reflects 
a feeling of church disapproval. This group, 


®See Gerald Kelly, S.J., ‘‘Artificial Insemination: Theo- 
logical and Natural Law Aspects,’’ University of Detroit Law 
Journal, 33 (January, 1956), pp. 135-149. 
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while evidently unaware of the fact that the 
church had taken an official position on the 
issue, possibly generalized from the church posi- 
tion rejecting “unnatural” means of birth con- 
trol, and also rejected these “unnatural” means 
of insemination. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that 50 per cent of the Catholic respond- 
ents indicated an approval of AIH and approval 
of AID was given in eleven cases (8 per cent). 

Observed differences between the married 
and the single respondents with reference to 
AIH acceptance was very small, with the ma- 
jority of both groups stating approval. While 
the majority of both the married and the single 
respondents disapproved of AID, differences be- 
tween these groups were observed. The major 
difference was with respect to those who indi- 
cated that they were “undecided” on the use of 
‘ AID. When those who gave a definite answer 
(either yes or no) were compared with the 
“undecided’”” respondeuts, the difference was 
significant at the .05 level with a higher per 
cent of the married than the single students 
being certain on the issue. This suggests that an 
individual is more apt to take a definite stand 
on AID when he is married and thus applies 
a hypothetical question to a specific couple 
(his own family) than when he is single and 
applies a hypothetical question to a hypothetical 
couple. 

Since Greenberg did not use an “undecided” 
category, a comparison of his data on this point 
was not possible. However, his findings with 
reference to married and single respondents on 
the other points just discussed were in harmony 
with the current study. 

When the total group was analyzed as to sex 
differences, it was found that the females evi- 
dence greater acceptance of AIH than do the 
males—77.9 per cent as compared to 67.5 per 
cent. However, as Table II shows, it is the re- 
spondents with a religious affiliation (both 
Catholic and non-Catholic) who account for this 
difference. The difference is significant at better 
than the .01 level. This greater female accep- 
tance may be a reflection of greater incorpora- 
tion of parenthood into the female role than the 
male role in our culture. Thus we find a strong 
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desire to achieve motherhood so long as the 
efforts to achieve this goal stay within somewhat 
conventional bounds. Religious emphasis upon 
motherhood may also be reflected in the differ- 
ences just noted. 

When AID is considered, however, we find 
that the pattern reverses itself. While the ma- 
jority of our respondents, both male and fe- 
male, rejected AID, the males indicate greater 
acceptance of this practice than do the females 
—21.8 per cent as compared with 14.4 per cent. 
The difference is significant at the .05 level. 
In this case the difference comes from the non- 
Catholic and the no-church respondents, as 
Table II indicates. An explanation of this dif- 
ference is not readily available. Possibly we 
have here a reflection of the greater sexual free- 
dom which our culture permits the males. 

The relationship between the grade point av- 
erage of the respondents and their acceptance 
of AI was also explored. When the respondents 
were divided into three groups according to 
grade point averages, the per cent approving of 
AIH increased as grade point average increased. 
The significance level of this difference, how- 
ever, was only .10. When the middle GPA 
group was not considered and only the low and 
the high GPA groups were compared, the sig- 
nificance level increased to .03. It would appear 
from these findings, then, that the practice of 
AIH finds its greatest acceptance among the 
better college students. Greenberg’s study, how- 
ever, provides contrary findings. Using a dif- 
ferent combination, he found that 89 per cent 
of his “A” and “B” group, as compared with 
92.9 of his “C’” group, reported approval. 

No differences were found between the dif- 
ferent GPA groups with reference to acceptance 
of AID. A similar finding was reported by 
Greenberg. 

In summary then, this study found relatively 
wide acceptance of AIH and very little accept- 
ance of AID among the college students stud- 
ied. Acceptance of both practices was much 
lower than that reported in the 1949 Colorado 
study. Factors found in this study which seem 
to contribute to acceptance of AIH and AID 
were: 
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. Being well acquainted with the practice of 
Al. 
2. Having previously discussed AI. 
3. Being a member of a church group other 
than the Roman Catholic Church, or 
. Being unaffiliated religiously. 


5. Having a high grade-point average in col- 
lege. \ 


Also, females were found to give greater accept- 
ance of AIH than were the males, while the 
males evidenced greater acceptance of AID 
than did the females. 





The National Association for 


An estimated three out of every one hundred 
children born in the United States, or about 
5,000,000 children and adults, are mentally 
retarded. The National Association for Re- 
tarded Children is a voluntary, parent-inspired 
association of individuals and groups devoted 
to a united attack on the problems of mental 
retardation. It is the only nation-wide, non- 
profit, non-sectarian citizen organization dedi- 
cated to improving the general welfare of all 
mentally retarded persons, regardless of the 
degree of their handicap, regardless of ‘its 
cause and classification, and regardless of 
whether they reside at home or in public or 
private institutions. 

Help for the retarded must be provided in 
many different ways. A well-rounded program 
of services is essential if each individual child 
is to receive full benefits. Some of these ser- 
vices may be provided within the framework 
of agencies, such as the public schools, which 
are already serving other children. For others, 
special facilities may need to be created by 
private resources. Some communities are experi- 
menting with “community centers” in which 
several related services are grouped for efficiency 
of operation: 


1. Community diagnostic-treatment clin- 
ics, with professional counseling for 
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Retarded Children 


the family. 

. Home visiting counselors to help 
parents care for and train their re- 
tarded infant or young child at home. 

. Nursery classes. 

. Special education and training for re- 
tarded children of school age. Three 
main types of program should be 
included: for the ‘‘educable,” for the 
“trainable,” and for the ‘extremely 
retarded.” 

. Vocational training centers and shel- 
tered workshops. 

. Integration of the retarded in society, 
including selective placements in regu- 
lar employment. 

. Protection and guardianship. 

. Community centers to provide other 
services, including social and recrea- 
tion programs, guidance and coun- 
seling for all the retarded, and educa- 
tional courses for parents. 

. Dynamic, community-minded 
dence centers. 

10. Research into causes and methods of 
rehabilitation. 


resi- 


(Source: “We Speak for Them,’ National 
Agsociation for Retarded Children, Inc. 99 Uni- 
versity Place, New York 3, New York.) 
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Ego Deficiency as a Factor in Marriage— 
A Male Sample* 


FLOYD M. MARTINSON 
Gustavus Adolphus College 


Tue question of human motivation has been 
an intriguing one down through the centuries 
and a major professional interest, especially for 
psychologists, during recent decades. Many of 
the answers of earlier scholars, monistic in na- 
ture, were applied to the determination of sin- 
gle causes of asocial or anti-social behavior with 
a view to correcting such behavior. More re- 
cently social psychologists have recognized a 
need for a conceptual scheme to describe and 
analyze total personality, and have developed 
broader and more inclusive approaches to the 
study of human motivation. 

As one facet of the question of human mo- 
tivation, man has asked why people “fall in 
love” and marry. Winch utilizes this socio- 
psychological motivational theory in defining 
and analyzing love.? According to Winch “all 
forms of love are based on the needs of the 
individual.’ He asserts that the needs in ques- 
tion are mostly social in nature and that they 
result in feelings of ego deficiency which must 
be satisfied if the individual is to feel complete 
and secure.‘ 

In an earlier article the author suggested an 
extension of the need theory.® Briefly, the argu- 
ment runs as follows. A significant personal 
need becomes manifest as a drive that must be 
reckoned with, consciously or unconsciously, by 
the individual. ‘A drive is a strong stimulus 
which impels action. Any stimulus can become 
a drive if it is made strong enough. The 


* Paper read in the Research Section, National Council on 
Family Relations, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
August 22, 1957. 

1 David C. McClelland, Personality, New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1951. See Part Four, Motive as Personality 
Variable, pp. 383-525. 

2 Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1952. Winch expressly acknowledges 
this indebtedness in the Preface to his book, p. viii. 

8 [bid., p. 391. 

4“ Ibid., pp. 322-323. 

5 Floyd M. Martinson, ‘‘Ego Deficiency as a Factor in 
Marriage," American Sociological Review, 20 (April, 1955), 
Pp. 161-164. 
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stronger the stimulus the more drive function 
it possesses." Translated into a specific hy- 
pothesis regarding marriage motivation, ‘‘other 
things being equal, persons who marry demon- 
strate greater feelings of ego deficiency than do 
persons who remain single.”’ The findings of 
the earlier study, utilizing data from a sample 
of recent female high school graduates, support 
the hypothesis. All scores on two self-report 
personality inventories, as well as scores on sev- 
eral other indices, supported the hypothesis. 
Mean scores of single girls were relatively ‘‘fa- 
vorable” on every index—some at a statistically 
significant level of confidence.® 

There is reason to believe that data involving 
a predominantly middle class male sample 
would not support the hypothesis, for the male 
receives relatively less need gratification from 
marriage than does the female.® Furthermore, 
the male might not seek compensation for an 
ego deficiency through marriage because of the 
traditionally demanding expectations of the 
husband-father role in marriage. There is evi- 
dence to support the contention that the middle 
class male is inclined to postpone marriage until 
he has some assurance of support for his family 
in the form of a job, some financial security, or 
education. 

To determine whether early marriage for 
males is preceded by a condition indicating ego 
deficiency is the primary purpose of the research 
herein reported. 


SAMPLE AND RESEARCH DESIGN 


The males in the sample are graduates of five 
rural high schools in the state of Minnesota. 
The sample population covers graduates of the 
classes of 1945 through 1949. Of the 528 males 
involved, 355 were married and 173 were sin- 


*N. E. Miller and J. Dollard, Social Learning and Imita- 
tion, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, p. 18. 

7 Martinson, of. cit., p. 162. 

8 Ibid., p. 163. 

® Winch, op. cit., pp. 395-396. 
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gle at the time of the study.’° The hypothesis 
is the same as for the study of a female sample: 
other things being equal, persons who marry 
demonstrate greater feelings of ego deficiency 
than do persons who remain single. 

In order that “other things being equal” 
might be stated with some degree of assurance, 
early-marrying males (those marrying within 
four years after the year of graduation from 
high school)? were individually matched with 
males still single in 1955-56 on six factors: age, 
nationality, intelligence, father’s occupation, 
community of residence and high school at- 
tended, and year of graduation from high 
school. Matching along with usual reasons for 
loss of cases’? reduced the original sample of 
528 individuals to sixty-four, thirty-two 
matched pairs, one-half married and one-half 
single. Then t-test comparisons were made on 
indices of adjustment for the two matched 
groups. 

The indices used in measuring ego deficiency 
were all taken from personal records in the files 
of the high schools in question. The major 
measure used was The Adjustment Inventory 
by Hugh M. Bell.1* Other indices were the 
masculinity-femininity score derived from scores 
on the Kuder Preference Record, high school 
grades, and high school extra-curricular partici- 
pation. Ego deficiency is operationally defined 
for the purposes of this study as the relative 
mean performance of the two groups of males 
on these indices. 


FINDINGS 


As seen in Table I, the single males as a 
group had a lower (more favorable) total score 
on The Adjustment Inventory, were slightly 
more “masculine” (Kuder M-F score), and re- 


© Data on marital status were gathered in the late fall 
and early spring of 1955-1956. 

Qn an average they had been out of school about three 
years beyond year of graduation from high school before 
marrying. 

12 Individually-paired matching was the major reason for 
loss of cases; others were lack of adequate information and 
death. 

43 Stanford University, California: 
Press, 1934. 

% The formula for computing the masculinity-femininity 
score is contained in the Revised Manual for the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record, Chicago: Science Research Associates 1946, 
p. 23. 


Stanford University 
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ceived better grades in high school. Only the 
latter difference is a statistically significant one’® 
—this in spite of matching on intelligence quo- 
tients. 

The married males, on the other hand, took 
part in slightly more high school extra-curricu- 
lar activities. The difference is not significant. 

When we examine separate sections of The 
Adjustment Inventory, we find that the single 
males are slightly more retiring than the mar- 
ried males as indicated by the social adjustment 
score. Aside from this, the single males had a 
lower (more favorable) mean adjustment to 
home and health, and markedly better emotional 
adjustment. The emotional adjustment subscore 
is the only subscore on The Adjustment Inven- 
tory that reaches an acceptable level of con- 
fidence. This is noteworthy since good emo- 
tional adjustment is generally regarded by the 
experts as important for successful marriage. 
Duvall and Hill’s statement that “An emotion- 
ally mature personality [is] the best dowry you 
can bring to marriage’’ is fairly typical of cur- 
rent counsel to those intending marriage.'® 

Hence the males who married relatively soon 
after graduating from high school showed signs 
of ego deficiency, especially in the area of emo- 
tional adjustment, when compared with a group 
of males remaining single for a longer period of 
time. 

Is the deficiency of those who marry shortly 
after graduating from high school of a serious 
nature, or is the single group only relatively 
more normal than the early-marrying group? 
This question cannot be satisfactorily answered 
with the data at hand but some light can be 
thrown on it. First of all, all the males in ques- 
tion completed grade school and high school 
and graduated. This would indicate some de- 
gree of personal and social competence. Sec- 
ondly, the mean total scores and subscores on 
The Adjustment Inventory fall within the “‘av- 
erage’’ adjustment norms published by Bell.” 

13 The probability frame of reference is used with non- 
random samples merely as a convenient device for presenting 
the data according to some rational frame of reference. 

16 Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, When You Marry, 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1945, p. 11. 

Hugh M. Bell, Manual for The Adjustment Inventory, 


Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1934. 
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TABLE I. PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT DIFFERENCES OF INDIVIDUALLY-PAIRED 
SAMPLES OF SINGLE (IN 1955-56) AND MARRIED (WITHIN FOUR YEARS AFTER YEAR OF 
GRADUATION FROM HIGH SCHOOL) MALE MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 
1945-1949 








Mean Scores 





Single 
1955-1956 


: Mean 
wg Score Diff. 
4 Years 





The Adjustment Inventory* 
Home Adjustment 
Health Adjustment 
Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 
Kuder M-F Scoref 
High School Grades 
H. S. Extra-Curr. Part.§ 


29 
32 
28 


35.19 
6.56 
5.81 

14.66 
8.16 

93.72 

87.24 
6.96 


5.65 
1.40 


40.84 
8.06 
6.94 

13.71 

11.59 

89.66 

82.67 
7.32 


-95 
3.43 
4.06 


-36 





* A low score indicates good adjustment. 


t A high score indicates masculinity, a low score femininity. 


t A high score indicates higher grades. 
§ A high score indicates more participation. 
1 Significant at the 2 per cent level of confidence. 


2 Significant at better than the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


On the other hand, however, the mean home 
adjustment score and emotional adjustment 
score for the early-marrying males come very 
close to the category designated by Bell as “‘un- 
satisfactory’’ adjusument.?® In fact, males who 
married within one year of the year of gradua- 
tion (N = 6) had a mean emotional adjust- 


ment score of 14, and when combined with 
the three who married within two years (N = 
9) the mean emotional adjustment score is 15— 
well within the category which Bell designates 
as “unsatisfactory.” 

Eventually the majority of American men and 
women marry. There is reason to believe, there- 
fore, that the differences in personal and social 
adjustment would begin to level off or disap- 
pear completely were one to compare a middle- 
aged adult group rather than youth shortly out 
of high school, although some individuals, both 
male and female, who remain single indefinitely 
are poorly equipped both physically and emo- 
tionally for marriage.?® 

% Bell refers to them as tentative norms for high school 
students. ‘‘Average adjustment’’ norms cover scores 5-9 and 
“unsatisfactory adjustment’’ includes scores of 10 to 16 for 
home adjustment, and 6 to 11 and 12 to 18, respectively, for 
emotional adjustment. 

% Paul H. Landis, Making the Most of Marriage, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955, pp. 464-467; 
Robert Straus, ‘‘Excessive Drinking and its Relationship to 


Marriage,"’ Marriage and Family, 12 (Summer, 1950), pp. 79- 
82, 94. 
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That the differences might be less if we com- 
pared older married and single groups can be 
shown with our data. In Table II, comparisons 
are presented for matched samples of male 
graduates of 1945 to 1949 who were married 
by 1955-56 and male high school graduates 
who were still single in 1955-56. For this group 
from seven to eleven years had elapsed since 
high school graduation. The average married 
male had married four and one-half years after 
the year of graduation from high school. One 
hundred and twenty-two individuals, or sixty- 
one matched pairs, were compared for this later 
date. The same measures of adjustment were 
used as for the comparisons involving only the 
earlier-marrying group. In addition, data were 
available and used for nineteen matched pairs 
on a second self-report personality inventory, 
the California Test of Personality. 

Few of the differences (Table II) approach 
statistical significance and the differences are not 
consistently in the same direction. There ap- 
pears to be a fairly high incidence of chance 
differences, supporting the contention that dif- 
ferences between the single and the married 
groups tend to level off as more persons marry. 

The most significant difference between the 

20E. W. Tiegs, W. W. Clark, and L. P. Thorpe, California 


Test of Personality—Secondary, Form A, Los Angeles: Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 1942. 
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TABLE II. PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT DIFFERENCES OF INDIVIDUALLY-PAIRED 
SAMPLES OF SINGLE (IN 1955-56) AND MARRIED (BY 1955-56) MALE MINNESOTA 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1945-49 








Mean Scores 
Mean 





N 


Single 
1955-1956 


Married Score Diff. 


1955-1956 





Adjustment Inventory 
Home Adjustment 
Health Adjustment 
Social Adjustment 
Emotional Adjustment 
Cal. T. of Personality* 
Self Adjustment 
Self-reliance 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Freedom from Withdrawing 
Tendencies 
Freedom from Nervous 
Symptoms 
Social Adjustment 
Social Standards 
Social Skills 
Freedom from Anti-Social 
Tendencies 
Family Relations 
School Relations 
Community Relations 
Kuder M-F Score 64 
High School Grades 67 
H. S, Extra-Curr. Part. 64 


38.88 

7.10 

6.30 
15.30 
10.50 
147. 
67.11 67.15 

9.83 10.56 
13.44 13.39 
13.72 12.61 
11.94 


38.69 
7.98 
6.23 

13.60 

10.50 

144. 


10.89 


10.72 
73.33 
13.11 
10.61 


12.67 
13.11 
12.50 
11.89 
Ql.11 
84.46 

7.84 





* High scores indicate good adjustment. 


1 Significant at better than the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


two sets of data (See Table I and Table II) is the 
disappearance for the single and married “old- 
er” groups of the marked difference in emo- 
tional adjustment. This supports the contention 
that poor emotional adjustment is a factor in 
early marriage but not in a// marriage. 

The significant difference in high school 
academic achievement between single and 
married remains (Table II), though it is not 
as large a difference. That this difference re- 
mains might in part be explained by the fact 
that many of the individuals in the single 
group are persons who migrated from the home 
community for educational reasons! and were 
not ready for marriage soon after graduating 
from high school as were individuals with low- 
er educational aspirations and success. This 
lends some support to Winch’s suggestion that 
the man seeks and derives more need-gratifica- 

21 Floyd M. Martinson, ‘‘Personal Adjustment and Rural- 


Urban Migration,’’ Rural Sociology, 20 (June, 1955), pp. 108- 
109. 
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tion, recognition, and sense of achievement 
from his employment and relatively less from 
marriage. As stated by Winch, 


Other things being equal, we should expect a 
man who has begun to achieve “success” on his 
job to make fewer demands for recognition from 
a woman (whether wife or sweetheart or casual 
date) than he would have made before the job 
began to provide him with recognition.” 


The “job” which gave early recognition in this 
instance was superior academic work in high 
school. No doubt many continued to pursue 
this avenue of achievement and recognition 
subsequent to graduation from high school and 
were willing to postpone marriage in lieu 
of it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Males who marry within four years after the 
year of graduation from high school show 


22 Winch, op. cit., pp. 395-396. 
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greater signs of personal and social maladjust- 
ment than do males who remain single for a 
longer period of time; age, nationality, intelli- 
gence, father’s occupation, community of resi- 
dence and high school attended, and year of 
graduation were held constant. Secondly, the 
level of adjustment for both the married group 
and the single group, however, falls within the 
“normal” range except for emotional adjust- 
ment where the score of the early-marrying 
group approaches the “unsatisfactory” category 
and the score of the very-early-marrying group 
(within two years after year of graduation) 
falls well within the category designated as 


“unsatisfactory.” Thirdly, as more males enter 
marriage the pre-marriage differences in per- 
sonal and social adjustment between single and 
married tend to level off, except for the differ- 
ence in educational achievement. 

Generalizations applying to a larger uni- 
verse of males cannot be made on the basis of 
the findings of this study since the samples are 
selected rather than random, and hence not 
necessarily representative of a larger universe. 
For the same reason, comparisons with any 
degree of validity cannot be made between these 
findings and those reported earlier for a female 
population. 
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Couple Role-Taking: The Yale Marital 
Interaction Battery* 


JACK V. BUERKLE and ROBIN F. BADGLEY 
Yale University 


THE PROBLEM 


THE tesearch project described here seeks to 
discover if couples who are being counseled 
for marital problems will display interaction 
patterns that are significantly different from 
couples attending religion-affiliated couples’ 
clubs who state their marriages are “not-in- 
trouble.” - 

Explicitly, we are interested in charting the 
role-taking patterns of couples, deriving couple 
scores which distinguish between couples in 
different marital categories, and determining 
the relationship of such couple scores to certain 
outside variables. Here we are focusing our at- 
tention upon the derivation of a couple score as 
an index of the interactional bond. In connec- 
tion with this point, Reuben Hill has remarked 
in reference to the marital-aptitude test devel- 
oped by Terman and his associates: 

A shortcoming of the marital aptitude test by 

these researchers is that it measures only the 

general aptitude of a given person. What we 


need most is a test that would predict the com- 
patibility of a given couple." 


POPULATION STUDIED 


The population being studied includes two 
sets of couples, who, as far as we can deter- 
mine, represent two distinctive marital cate- 
gories. The first group is composed of 36 mar- 
ried couples who at the time of data collection 
were being counseled at the Margaret Sanger 
Research Bureau in New York City.? These 
couples stated their marriages were in serious 

* This article was read as a paper at the Twentieth Annual 
Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family, Michigan 
State University, April 29, 1957. 

2 Willard Waller and Reuben Hili, The Family (revised), 
New York: Dryden Press, 1951. p. 567. 

2 The authors wish to express their gratitude to the staff 
of the Margaret Sanger Research Bureau, New York City, for 


their part in this study. We especially wish to thank ‘Drs. 
Abraham Stone and Lena Levine and Mrs. Elizabeth Most. 
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trouble from an interactional standpoint. The 
second group includes 186 married couples who 
regularly attend meetings of their religion-afhl- 
iated couples’ clubs in the New Haven area. 
All major American religious denominations 
were represented. These couples reported their 
marriages were “‘not-in-trouble” and they were 
not presently receiving marital counseling. The 
total combined population under study includes 
222 couples. 


OTHER WorK IN THIS AREA 


A related approach which has predictive im- 
plications for marital and familial interaction is 
found in the work of Foote and Cottrell.* Their 
point of view, as presented in Identity and In- 
terpersonal Competence, is in many respects 
similar to that of the present writers. Both of 
these projects take their inception primarily 
from the writings of Dewey, Cooley, G. H. 
Mead, and Sullivan. Foote and Cottrell suggest 
there are six components which may be used to 
measure interpersonal competence. These are: 
health, intelligence, empathy, autonomy, judg- 
ment, and creativity. These authors contend that 
if a person is to be interpersonally competent 
in an interactive situation he must possess at 
least a minimal quota of each of these capaci- 
ties. To obtain a measure of certain of the com- 
ponents of interpersonal competence, individ- 
uals are placed in contrived role-playing situa- 
tions. Although the research work on inter- 
personal competence and our studies of marital 
interaction use conceptual orientations which 
are similar, there are certain divergencies. These 
should be made clear at this point in our pres- 
entation. Foote and Cottrell state in their recent 
book that: “. . . [interpersonal competence] 

* Nelson Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity and 


Interpersonal Competence, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 
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can be employed for good or evil, yet from the 
standpoint of any one person, it is good to have 
more of it.”* We do not disagree with such a 
statement, in principle. Certainly the ideals of 
our democratic way of life would be directly in 
line with all persons having an equally high 
quota of interpersonal competence. However, it 
is our further belief that when we apply the 
idea of full interpersonal competence for all to 
the area of marriage prediction, it may prove to 
be problematical in a considerable number of 
applications. This possibility can be illustrated 
by inspecting the way certain of their compo- 
nents have been researched. Take empathy, for 
instance. It has been scored by Mark and Doro- 
thy Flapan in such a way that when a marriage 
partner is able to empathize with his spouse to 
a high degree by correctly interpreting and re- 
producing the thoughts, planned actions, or in- 
tentions of the other, a high score is given his 
performance.’ If each spouse can do this re- 
ciprocally, the dyad receives a high couple score. 
But, if another couple had a scoring pattern 
where, let us say, the husband receives a low 
empathy score and the wife a high one, then 
that couple would receive a considerably lower 
score by the Flapan system. It seems to us that 
many couples in America and elsewhere have 
marital interaction patterns of the type where 
one partner may empathize more than the other 
partner; nevertheless, for all intents and pur- 
poses, such a couple could be classified as 
happy, stable, adjusted, or whatever positive 
connotation one might use in describing them. 

We believe, then, that we cannot at the pres- 
ent time talk about how the components of in- 
terpersonal competence actually operate or may 
be operative until we have explained further the 
ramifications of many types of possibly relevant 
interactional patterns and have correlated these 
patterns with outside measures of marital sta- 
bility. It seems logical that the idea of inter- 
personal competence would be closely hooked 


‘ Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

® Mark Flapan and Dorothy Flapan, ‘‘Development of 
Empathy in Husband-Wife Relations,’’ Nineteenth Annual 
Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, March 12-14, 1956. 
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to our democratic way of life, but individuals 
or couples who have more of it may not be the 
only ones who are adjusted and stable. Adjust- 
ment and stability may be a very personal thing 
between the members of the couple themselves. 


PROCEDURE AND FINDINGS 


In this study, the Yale Marital Interaction 
Battery is the device used to measure marital 
interaction patterns. This instrument was used 
primarily as a questionnaire but can be adapted 
to interview schedule form. The battery is com- 
posed of two sections. The first involves a series 
of forty behavior sequences which have as the 
major actors in each sequence a husband and 
wife who are faced with hypothetical conflicting 
roles in the area of marriage and the family.* 
They are given the chance to resolve this di- 
lemma by choosing solution alternatives to the 
problem through either taking-the-role-of-the- 
other, or not doing so.” The second section of 
the battery is aimed at obtaining background in- 
formation about the couple. Some of the data 
collected were: size of place born, national de- 
scent, present age, age at marriage, marital his- 
tory (divorced, widowed, separated, et cetera), 
years married, number of children, age of chil- 
dren, social class (Hollingshead-Two-Factor In- 
dex),® detailed religious information, and so 
forth. Although not part of the battery, Man- 
ford Kuhn’s “Who Am I’’® projective test was 
given to our subjects along with the other two 
sections. The administration of these materials 
takes approximately one hour to complete. 

We utilized our couple-interaction battery in 
the following way. Our respondents were ex- 

* Role conflict involves a situationally resident conflict of 
expectations concerning projected plans of action of the self or 
others. In this instrument we have ‘‘built-in’’ interpersonal 


conflict assuming that intra-personal conflict can be a possible 


logical result. 

T Our usage of role behavior concepts is in general agree- 
ment with the following: Walter Coutu, ‘‘Role-Playing vs. 
Role-Taking: An Appeal for Clarification,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 16 (April, 1951), pp. 180-187; Ralph H. 
Turner, ‘‘Role-Taking, Role Standpoint, and Reference-Group 
Behavior,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 61 (January, 
1956), pp. 316-328. 

8 By permission. 

® Manford H. Kuhn and Thomas S. McPartland, ‘‘An 
Empirical Investigation of Self-Attitudes,’’ American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 19 (February, 1952), pp. 68-76. 
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FIGURE 1. MARITAL INTERACTION SEQUENCE ILLUSTRATING PARALLEL ASPECTS OF 
YALE BATTERY 








Husband 
Suppose your new baby wakes up several times each night. 
Your wife is tired because she gets up at night and cares for 
the baby during the day while you work. She says that you 
should take turns getting up at night, but you know that 
you have to get up at 5:30 a.m. and go to work every morn- 
ing. What would you tell her? 


(check one) 

1. It’s her place to get up with the baby. 

2. I know she’s very tired, but it’s really more important 
that I get my sleep. 

3. I need that extra sleep badly, but she is tired too so I'd 
get up half the time. 

4. I'd get up half the time. I want to help her all I can. 


Wife 
Suppose your new baby wakes up several times each night. 
You are tired because you get up at night and also care for 
the baby during the day while your husband works. You 
feel he should take turns getting up at night, but.he says he 
es to get up at 5:30 a.m. to go to work. What would you tell 
rms 


(check one) 

. It’s my place to get up with the baby. 

. I'm very tired, but it’s really more important that he 
get his sleep. 

. He needs that extra sleep badly, but I'm tired too, so he 
should get up half the time. 

. He should get up half the time. He should want to help 
me all he can. 





posed to a series of contrived situations in 
which a husband and wife were involved in 
role conflict. In every episode each interactant 
is faced with a dilemma which must be resolved 
either by taking-the-role-of-the-other or by not 
doing so. In each situation the respondent may 
select as an answer one out of four possible re- 
plies. Each of these represents a different order 
of response along the role-taking dimension. 
The subjects are asked to choose the one alter- 
native (out of four) which they believe would 
most closely approximate the way they would 
solve such a problem. The battery is in parallel 
form with one questionnaire for the husband 
and one for the wife. Thus, husbands and wives 
are being simultaneously exposed to comparable 
situations, and only the sex referents are re- 
versed. The situations included in the interac- 
tion schedule represent a cross-section of the 
trouble areas most frequently reported by pro- 
fessionals in this field. A single item illustrat- 
ing the parallel aspects of the Yale schedule can 
be noted in Figure 1. 

We have designated one alternative as indi- 
cating that no role-taking has occurred. The im- 
plication here is that a respondent choosing 
such a solution to a given role-conflict problem 
is behaving autistically. Respondents choosing 
this alternative seem to be terminating the be- 
havior sequence without incorporating into 
their own attitudinal complex the situationally 
pertinent and immediate attitudes of their 
spouses. In effect, it may be that persons who 
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respond in this manner are not receiving the 
attitudinal signals evinced by the other inter- 
actant in the situation. 

If a respondent picks the second alternative, 
two steps are involved. First, the respondent 
takes-the-role-of-the-other, but secondly, he de- 
cides in favor of his own attitudinal set. Sum- 
marizing the operation involved in alternatives 
one and two, two things are worth mentioning. 
First, the respondent who chooses one of these 
either immediately or ultimately favors his own 
attitudinal set instead of his mate’s. In the 
Type 1 alternative the respondent does not 
engage in role-taking at all. He is not per- 
ceiving the other’s attitudinal set so the selec- 
tion of this alternative does not actually involve 
any comparison of his own attitudinal set with 
that of his spouse. Such responses may be 
roughly compared to the autistic behavior mani- 
fest by very young children, as described by 
Piaget.'° No conflict process is evident. In the 
second alternative role-taking does occur, but 
the conflict engendered by the respondent's 
awareness of both his own and his spouse’s 
points of view results in a decision in his favor. 
An illustration of this type of alternative out- 
side of 1 marriage and family context would be 
the case of the confidence man (the king of 
crooks) who does a job par excellence of role- 
taking, assuming the attitudes of the other inter- 
actant, but using them distinctly to his own ad- 


J. Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child, 


London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1932. 
! 
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vantage. He may be said to have empathy, but 
he certainly does not have sympathy for his 
victim. Rather, he considers them “‘suckers.” 
Selection by a respondent of the third alter- 
native indicates awareness of the conflict situa- 
tion and of the two different attitudinal sets, 
plus a decision in favor of his spouse. This may 
be described as role-taking with qualified sym- 
pathy, for the ultimate decision swings in favor 
of the spouse. The final alternative involves 
both role-taking and sympathy on the part of 
the respondent to the attitudinal set of his part- 
ner. There is a subtle difference involved in an 
individual's deciding between the third or the 
fourth alternative. An individual choosing the 
third alternative weighs his own attitudinal set 
against that of his spouse, taking-her-role, and 
then making a qualified decision in her favor. 
In the fourth alternative, the respondent im- 
mediately both takes-her-role and makes a de- 
cision sympathetic to her attitudinal set. In the 
latter case, there is no conflict between the two 
attitudinal sets considered by the individual. 
The reader may note the following role-con- 
flict components as they have been built into the 
interactional sequence presented in Figure 1: 
First, the problem is posed by a new baby which 
wakes up several times each night; he may need 
attention. Secondly, the wife's physical condi- 
tion and attitudes in reference to the problem 
are set by the respondent's discovering the wife 
is tired and would like him to get up half the 
time with the baby. Thirdly, the husband’s phys- 
ical and attitudinal state is established by the 
mention that he has to get up early in the morn- 
ing and go to work, and that he might possibly 
be tired were he to attend to the baby. Finally, 
the respondent is asked to choose the one of 
the four alternatives he would select in such an 
instance. If a husband chose the response sup- 
plied by us which states: “It’s her place to get 
up with the baby,” we would assign him a 
score of one for that sequence. Selection of the 
response: “I know she’s very tired, but it’s 
really more important that I get my sleep,” 
would‘ be scored as two. Should the husband 
choose the third alternative, he would check: “I 
need that extra sleep badly, but she’s tired too, 
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so I'll get up half the time.” We assigned a 
weight of three to this alternative. The final al- 
ternative was weighed four and read: “I'd get up 
half the time; I want to help her all I can.” We 
derived our score according to the above ra- 
tionale. 

The Marital Interaction Battery included 
forty such sequences for each partner. Husbands 
and wives were physically separated in the same 
room while taking the test. In both male and 
female forms, the alternatives were randomized 
by order of presentation. Couple scores were ar- 
rived at in the following manner. If the hus- 
band chose: “I'd get up half the time; I want 
to help her all I can,” and his wife picked: “He 
should get up half the time; he should want to 
help me all he can,” then the husband would 
receive a score of four and the wife a score of 
one. The couple raw score for such a sequence 
would be five, and the interaction pattern would 
would be called a 4-1 relationship. (Note, see 
the interactional model in Figure 2). 


FIGURE 2. INTERACTIONAL MODEL 








Wife 











A 4-1 relationship, as it was conceived of 
above, would be an example of the type re- 
ceiving a relatively low score on the interper- 
sonal competence system. Even though the wife 
did not take-the-role-of-the-other, her husband 
did, and terminated the sequence by sympa- 
thizing with her attitudinal set. It should be 
noticed that they agreed on a frame of reference 
or course of action. Under many conditions 
this may be as important as reciprocal role- 
taking or mutual empathy. Such patterns are 
worth exploring further. Our weightings were 
not chosen in a completely arbitrary fashion. 
Rather, we have attempted to use in our weight- 
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ing rationale the implications for role-taking as 
it has been utilized by adherents of the symbolic 
interactionist position. In the final weighting 
for a Guttman Scale analysis, we allowed two 
types of couple response patterns to receive 
high scores: first, those where the couple re- 
sponded with reciprocal role-taking and sym- 
pathy ; second, a category of high score response 
was that in which the couple had high agree- 
ment on frame of reference or course of action 
even though one member of the dyad may be 
a “low” role-taker. The 4-1 relationship would 
be a case at point. Low scores were assigned to 
those couples who were either mutually low in 
role-taking or had low agreement on a frame of 
reference for termination of the sequence. 

Interaction patterns falling between the high 
and low types were assigned intermediate 
scores. Such a scoring system is believed to be 
in line with two of the basic considerations of 
communication theory: role-taking and agree- 
ment on frame of reference. This system 
should, however, at the same time be regarded 
as tentative and exploratory. Scale analysis may 
not be the answer to finding out which weights 
have the highest predictive significance for this 
area. We are now inclined to believe that a 
factor analysis might give us a more efficient 
weighting system. 

Using the couple raw scores, we obtained a 
Reciprocal Dyad Scale of fourteen items with 
a Coefficient of Reproducibility of .90. All other 
Guttman Scale criteria were met. The Reciprocal 
Dyad technique employed here was developed 
at Rutgers by Riley and Cohn,™ and is an ex- 
tension of the basic Guttman scaling procedure 
involving the combination of two separate raw 
scores in a dyadic relationship into a single 
couple raw score. Riley and Cohn used this 
technique in a standard sociometric way which 
involved statements of mutual choice by mem- 
bers of the dyad. In contrast, our use of the 
device yields a measure of possible combina- 
tions of interactional patterns within the given 
conceptual scheme of role-taking. 

11M. W. Riley and R. Cohn, ‘‘Problems in the Analysis 
of Two-Person Action Systems,”’ in Sociological Studies in 


Scale Analysis, by M. W. Riley, J. W. Riley, Jr., and J. Toby, 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1954. pp. 210-237. 
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INTERPRETATION OF SCALE 


Our role-taking scale may be interpreted in 
the following manner. Couples whose scale 
scores placed them high on the scale continuum 
may be said to be characterized either by a high 
degree of reciprocal role-taking and reciprocal 
sympathy in the interactive sequences included 
or high agreement on a frame of reference. 
However, couples toward the bottom of the 
scale are characterized by a comparatively low 
amount of role-taking, low sympathy, and do 
not agree on a course of action for terminating 
the sequences. Of course, since we are speaking 
of a continuum of interactive relationships, the 
remainder of the couple responses in the scale 
represent various other rank ordered positions 
along the continuum of role-taking. 

A chi-square test was performed to determine 
whether the couples who said they were “not- 
in-trouble” were significantly different in their 
role-taking patterns from the couples who said 
they were “in-trouble.” Table I summarizes 
these results. 


TABLE I. ROLE-TAKING OF NEW HAVEN 
AND MARGARET SANGER COUPLES 








New 
Haven 
Couples 


High (10-13) no. 58 
% (31.19) 


Medium (5-9) _—no. 93 
% (50.00) 


Low (0-4) no. 35 
% (18.81) 


Margaret 
Sanger 
Couples 


Role-Taking 


Scale Scores Total 





I 59 
(2.77) 


10 103 
(27.78) 


60 


25 
(69. 45) 
Total no. 186 36 





% (100.00) (100.00) 





Chi-square: 40.97 C:.16 .001<P<.ooo01 





In other words, this table tells us that 
the scale does distinguish between the interac- 
tive patterns of those couples who say they are 
“in-trouble” and those who say that they are 
“not-in-trouble.” Further tests indicated the 
Margaret Sanger couples were significantly 
“lower” role-takers than the New Haven 
couples. 
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These preliminary findings have prompted 
us to begin an analysis of the relationships be- 
tween the complaints of “in-trouble’’ couples 
which are given to counselors and their scores 
and sequence patterns on our battery. Compari- 
son of the sequence patterns of those “not-in- 
trouble” and those “‘in-trouble” may also prove 
to be revealing. We do not purport that a de- 
vice such as this will ever be a substitute for 
thorough clinical probing on a face-to-face 
level. Rather, such a model is regarded as an 
auxiliary device which might be used by coun- 
selors as an independent measure of couple 
interaction. The idea of the couple response 
could be extended also to research in other 
familial role interaction situations. Detailed in- 
vestigations of this type could have implica- 
tions for parent-parent, parent-child, and child- 
child interactional relationships. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, we believe that at present ac- 
tually very little is known about the exact inter- 


active patterns conducive to marital “happi- 
ness” or “stability.” It is frequently contended 
that the companionship type of marriage leads 
toward these goals. However, it may be that the 
democratic-equalitarian conception is not the 
only model which explains couple stability at 
the present time in the United States. It would 
appear that at the present time we have no 
“best” interactive model. At least it seems feasi- 
ble to explore the possibility that both members 
of the marital dyad need not always be either 
highly empathic and/or sympathetic. Some of 
these possibilities will be explored in detail 
when we perform a factor analysis of our mari- 
tal interaction schedule. 

In this paper we have reported our prelimi- 
nary work on the derivation of a measuring de- 
vice intended to chart couple interaction pat- 
terns and noted a few of the possible combina- 
tions resulting from various patterns of inter- 
action. To date our efforts are largely explor- 
atory; however, we feel that such attempts war- 
rant consideration and further detailed analysis. 





Making the Most 


Over ten million families move each year in 
this country. To meet their needs Garner Dod- 
son has written Making the Most of Every 
Move, a practical handbook which G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons has just published. 

Basing her book on her own experience plus 
numerous interviews and extensive research, 
Garner Dodson has set down for the first time in 
book form answers to the problems that neces- 
sarily arise when a family must pull up stakes 
and move to another part of the country. There 
are chapters on packing, on how to reduce the 
expenses of being moved, and on selecting a 
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of Every Move 


new home and disposing of the old one. The 
author also has discussed the psychological 
aspects of moving and has given valuable 
pointers on how parents and children settling 
into the life of a different community can most 
easily adjust to the new environment. There is 
a special chapter on children who must move, 
stressing the advantages they gain in emotional 
maturity through getting to know new people 
and places. The book also contains a helpful 
appendix on how to write for information about 
various localities throughout the country, and 
another on voting requirements in all the states. 
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Sex-Role Concepts Among 
Elementary-School-Age Girls* 


RUTH E. HARTLEY, The City College of the City of New York 
and 


ARMIN KLEIN,** University of Rochester 


THE materials forming the basis for this arti- 
cle are part of the data being collected in an 
intensive study of the development of children’s 
concepts of women’s social roles which is pres- 
ently in process. Although the study is primarily 
focused on girls, some data were also collected 
from boys, to be used as an aid in evaluating 
the information obtained from girls. With these 
data it will be possible to make some limited 
comparisons between girls’ and boys’ concepts. 

The study as a whole was largely inspired by 
growing evidence of widespread difficulties en- 
countered by women in defining and adjusting 
to their social roles. Since difficulties of adjust- 
ment in adulthood usually have roots in the de- 
velopmental process, it was necessary to try to 
find out, by using systematic methods of inves- 
tigation, what happens to girls in the course of 
growing up to promote the pronounced and 
unresolved ambivalence evidenced so widely by 
adult women, 

About a third of the projected total of 150 
subjects have thus far been seen, and of these, 
the majority come from middle or upper-middle 
class homes. Hence, any observations will have 
to be stated very tentatively and without undue 
generalization. It is necessary to emphasize this 
point particularly because these findings are at 
variance with findings reported by several other 
workers; let it suffice to say that these findings 
refer to a small specific sample, described in 
more detail below. 

As one of the means of attaining the basic 


* The data on which this paper is based were reported as 
part of a symposium on the psychological implications of 
cHanging sex-roles at the 1957 annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association. The section of the investi- 
gation described here was conducted under Grant M959 (C-1) 
from the U. S. Public Health Service. 

** Dr. Armin Klein served as research associate on the 
project during the academic year 1956-57 and was, at that 
time, located at The City College. 
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objectives, it was important to have a clear 
picture of what the world of men and women 
looked like to the subjects and how their per- 
ceptions of that world fitted into their own con- 
cepts of themselves, their needs, abilities, and 
desires. To do this, an informal inventory was 
made of the principal roles in which adults are 
expected to function in our society; this was 
then broken down further into activities, places, 
and objects symbolizing, signifying, or other- 
wise central to, these roles. These items were 
then presented to the subjects for sorting into 
categories which could be designated as char- 
acteristically male, characteristically female, or 
not sex-linked (that is, belonging to both or to 
neither). Responses to this technique provided 
tentative answers to such questions as these: To 
what extent do children at different age levels 
perceive the world of behavior as being divided 
into sex-appropriate categories? To what extent 
are their perceptions consonant with the inten- 
tions and expectations of the adult world which 
is socializing them? Adaptations of this ap- 
proach were designed to yield answers to more 
affectively-oriented questions like the follow- 
ing: Are sex-connected behaviors perceived as 
carrying integral rewards or privations? What 
awareness do the children have of the feelings 
adults have toward the roles they implement? 
What is the nature of the impact of certain 
adult-implemented social roles on the children 
themselves? And, finally, what connections can 
we identify between the quality of the chil- 
dren’s perceptions of social roles and their pro- 
jections of self-roles for the future? 
Preliminary analysis has been carried out on 
part of the data collected from twenty-seven 
eight- and eleven-year-old girls and eleven 
eight- and eleven-year-old boys. These subjects 
were obtained mainly from private “‘progres- 
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sive’ schools in New York City. All live in 
homes where they have an opportunity to see 
the implementation of male and female roles, 
and they come from upper-middle class back- 
grounds. This article will center on the girls, 
with some comparisons in lesser detail in- 
volving the smaller number of boys. 

It is to be noted first that, contrary to many 
recent assertions on this topic, the subjects have 
very explicit and comprehensive ideas about the 
sex-typing of behaviors in this culture. On a 
133-item inventory of a wide range of be- 
haviors in this culture which could be sex-typed, 
the average percentage of items reported by the 
girls as belonging specifically to the province of 
men or of women was 70. A group of twenty- 
five adult men and women, elementary school 
teachers from the Northeastern part of the 
country, whose mean age was thirty-two, esti- 
mated 67 per cent of these behaviors to be sex- 
typed when they responded to the same inven- 
tory. 

The content, furthermore, of the girls’ sex- 
typing was essentially the same as the adult 
group’s estimation. Behaviors related to child 
care, care of the interior of the house, and of 
clothes and food, were assigned to women. Be- 
haviors related to the manipulation of the phys- 
ical environment, machines, transportation, the 
structure of a house, many kinds of recreation, 
and most kinds of occupations were assigned to 
men. Recreational behaviors dominate the list 
of behaviors which were not sex-typed, along 
with a few out-of-the-home occupations which 
have been traditionally open to women, such as 
cooking and waiting on table, selling in retail 
stores, caring for the sick, and doing office 
work. Where the girls did disagree with the 
estimated cultural norm of the adults, the dis- 
agreements were matters of weighting rather 
than a jump from one major category to an- 
other. For example, one group might categorize 
a given behavior as belonging definitely in the 
area of women’s functioning, and the other 
group might be unable to reach a consensus 
as to that item’s category. A further contradic- 
tion to the assertions that children no longer 
know how to differentiate between what is ex- 
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pected of men and what is expected of women 
appeared in the direction of these disagreements: 
compared with the adult sample, these young 
female subjects tended to sex-type more rather 
than fewer behavicrs. 

To determine the relationship between their 
self-concepts and their perceptions of sex-con- 
nected roles the girls were given an independ- 
ent inventory of equivalent items, with direc- 
tions to “show what you would like to do when 
you grow up.” Almost without exception, they 
rejected for themselves the behaviors which, in 
response to the technique described above, they 
assigned to men. As exceptions, they said that 
they would like to play with their male children 
(a responsibility which they assigned to fa- 
thers) and they were ambivalent about a few 
recreational behaviors involving vigor and dar- 
ing, and about the directing of household re- 
pairs, items they also assigned to men. On the 
other hand, they looked forward to performing 
the behaviors they assigned to women, with a 
few exceptions. Among household activities, the 
girls rejected the washing of floors, of dishes, 
and of clothes, and among vocational occupa- 
tions, that of telephone operator and of beauty 
technician.* 

Thus, contrary to the expectations which 
might stem from the many assertions that 
have been made about the envy with which 
gitls regard masculine roles, these female sub- 
jects did not want to do the things which they 
perceived as appropriate for men, and they 
liked, for the most part, the prospect of doing 
the things which they thought were for women. 
To give some specific illustrations, these sub- 
jects liked the prospect of the different aspects 
of child care and the home behaviors related 
to food care and home planning. As a group 
they were ambivalent about, but tended toward 
liking, vacuuming, ironing, and making clothes. ° 
They were ambivalent about a few occupations 
—nursing, teaching children, and medicine— 
with a trend toward disliking office work, clerk- 
ing, laboratory work, college teaching, and en- 
tertaining. All other occupational roles in the 


1The rejection of these two occupations may be a func- 
tion of the relatively high socio-economic level of the subjects. 
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inventory were completely rejected. It is inter- 
esting to note, at this point, that of twenty-six 
of the girls who were asked, twenty-four said 
they planned to marry and have children and 
twenty said they planned to work after mar- 
riage. Only one subject said she planned not to 
marry and have children, and only two subjects 
said specifically that they planned not to work. 

The small group of boys showed trends 
similar to those of the girls. Their average per- 
centage of sex-typed items was 72 as compared 
with the adults’ estimate of 67 per cent and the 
girls’ average of 70 per cent. The content of 
their categorizations appeared not to differ from 
that of the girls or from the adult-estimated 
cultural norm. When they did differ from the 
estimated norm, they did so mainly by “desegre- 
gating” items which the adults assigned to wo- 
men. In other words, when the boys ‘“‘desegre- 
gated” behaviors at all, these were behaviors 
which the adult group perceived as being fem- 
inine by cultural definition. These behaviors 
were dominated by child-care items. The same 
picture presented itself when the item differ- 
ences between the boys and the girls were ex- 
amined. The boys tended to assign to both 
sexes child-care items which were assigned to 
women by the girls. If these data are prophetic, 
they indicate a re-entry of men into the home 
rather than a further exodus of women, but 
we must remember they were obtained from a 
very small and specialized sample. 

The relationship between the age of the 
subjects and their concepts and that existing 
between their mothers’ work status and the 
latter were also explored. No statistically signi- 
ficant differences appeared between the girls 
who were eight years old and those who were 
eleven, but some trend in the direction of more 
sex-typing by the eight-year-olds was apparent.? 
(Data are being collected from a five-year-old 
sample which will eventually extend our ex- 
ploration of the effect of age.) 

The degree of sex-typing of role behaviors 


2 This may be due to differences in the composition of the 
respective samples—60 per cent of the eleven-year-old subjects 
had working-mothers while only 50 per cent of the eight- 
year-olds did. 
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shown by the girls whose mothers worked did 
not differ significantly from the adult-estimated 
norm, but the difference that did appear was in 
a direction that might have been expected. The 
average percentage of sex-typing in their re- 
sponses was 63, as compared to the adults’ esti- 
mate of 67 per cent. 

The group of girls whose mothers did not 
work also did not differ significantly (by statis- 
tical test) from the adult group in the degree 
of sex-typing they evinced, although in general 
they sex-typed an average of 83 per cent of the 
activities as compared to the average of 67 per 
cent by the adult group. In the items on which 
they did differ, however, these girls showed a 
striking trend toward sex-typing behaviors esti- 
mated as “desegregated”’ by the adult sample. 
These items did not group themselves into any 
generalized categories; they seemed merely to 
be reflecting a greater degree of rigidity con- 
cerning sex-role concepts on the part of these 
subjects. 

Similar results were obtained when the re- 
sponses of this group were compared with those 
of the girls with working mothers. The girls 
whose mothers were not in the labor force 
tended to sex-type more items than did the girls 
with working mothers: 83 per cent versus 63 
per cent. This trend toward more sex-typing, 
however, did not emphasize any particular role- 
behaviors. 

To approach another aspect of the subjects’ 
identification with their perception of the role- 
behaviors appropriate to their own sex, we 
asked the girls to indicate which activities they 
thought women enjoyed. These conjectured 
preferences were then compared with their own 
expressed attitudes toward the same activities. 
The results of this comparison seem to suggest 
a degree of individual selection operating within 
a general framework of agreement with the 
world of adult women. The girls perceived 
women as liking all the activities they thought 
they themselves would like. They did not think, 
however, that women dislike everything that 
they anticipated disliking. They definitely re- 
jected for themselves some of the things they 
perceived women as liking to do. Some of these 
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rejections are probably related to their high 
socio-economic identifications, such as those in- 
volved in the occupations of sales clerk, dress- 
maker, telephone operator, and beauty parlor 
technician. Others may relate to a maturational 
requirement of self-confidence not yet attained: 
teaching college classes, performing before au- 
diences, and speaking at meetings. Still others 
might be indicative of a sub-group bias: for 
example, this sample thought that most women 
liked to go to church but that they themselves 
would not. 

Although the preliminary analysis of grouped 
data described above suggested that the process 
of role differentiation is associated with certain 
factors in the individual's experience, it ob- 
scured striking individual differences. It was be- 
lieved that a careful analysis of individual pro- 
tocols would add to understanding the dynamic 
processes involved in this aspect of socialization. 
Accordingly, two cases were selected which 
might illustrate variations in sex-role concepts 
and throw light on the individual processes and 
determinants at work in their development. 
Both subjects were eleven years old, but one 
was described by her teachers as being ex- 
tremely “boyish” and the other as “quite femi- 
nine.” 

In contrast to the grouped data discussed 
above, the responses of the “boyish” girl indi- 
cated a liking for only 9 per cent of the role 
behaviors she perceived as typically feminine. 
This figure takes on added meaning when it is 
compared with a preference for 50 per cent of 
female-segregated roles displayed by the “femi- 
nine” girl of the same age. On the other hand, 
when the responses to role-behaviors perceived 
as appropriately masculine by each child were 
examined, the “boyish” subject liked 23 per 
cent of these items while her more “feminine” 
peer owned to a liking for only 5 per cent. 

The greatest contrast between these two girls 
appeared in the relationship between their own 
preferences for activities and the attitudes to- 
ward these activities that they assigned to adult 
women. The “feminine” girl was almost com- 
pletely in agreement with her perceptions of 
the attitudes of adult women. She indicated dis- 
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like for only one activity that she assumed 
adult women liked, and uncertainty about six. 
Our “boyish” subject, on the other hand, dis- 
liked nineteen activities that she assumed adult 
women liked, and showed uncertainty about the 
same number. In her total listing of “things 
ladies like to do,” she also included nine items 
which she had designated as typically masculine 
activities. Only two such items appeared in a, 
similar listing by the “feminine” subject. 

The general impression created by these data 
is that one child is comfortably adjusted to the 
world of sex-roles as she sees it, while the other 
clearly lacks anchorage. The latter sees herself 
as disliking a substantial area of activity she 
perceives as part of the feminine role, and she 
sees women frustrated over being deprived of 
the opportunity to participate in a number of 
activities they would like. The lack of anchor- 
age, however, is not acknowledged openly by 
this subject in any of her spontaneous verbal 
materials. The closest she comes to such ac- 
knowledgement is by innuendo. Discussing how 
girls feel about their sex-identity, she says she 
likes being a girl; then, in response to the ques- 
tion, “Why?”, she refuses to pursue the topic 
with “Don’t ask me why—I have no choice.” 
Clearly, analysis of grouped data will tell only 
a small part of the story in this study. 

Another aspect of the study which has yielded 
some interesting data is that relating to the 
way eight- and eleven-year-old subjects per- 
ceive and react to the implementation of roles 
which involve separation, an experience which 
should be important in the determination of 
their own role concepts. In this part of the 
study the subjects were shown pictures repre- 
senting, respectively, a woman leaving a small 
child, a man leaving a small child, a man leaving 
a woman and two children at home. The sub- 
jects were told in each case that the departing 
person was going to work, and were then 
queried concerning the feeling of each individ- 
ual in each picture about the event taking place. 

In this sample, including both boys and girls, 
there was no consensus on how the people who 
were leaving for work felt, but all those who 
were being left were described as feeling badly. 
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While 100 per cent of the subjects thought the 
child felt badly about the mother’s leaving, 81 
per cent also thought the child felt similarly 
about its father’s leaving, and 55 per cent 
thought that the wife felt badly about her hus- 
band’s leaving for work. No systematic varia- 
tion was found in feelings associated with sub- 
jects’ sex, age, or whether the subject’s mother 
worked or not. 

Some trends were perceptible in the child- 
ren’s interpretations of the attitudes of those 
who were described as going to work. The girls 
with working mothers reported the mother in 
the picture as feeling more favorable about go- 
ing to work than did the girls with non-working 
mothers. The boys saw the father as feeling sig- 
nificantly more positive about leaving his wife 
for work than did the girls, although they did 
not differ from the girls in interpretation when 
the picture showed a child being left behind. 

These pictures may be tapping an interac- 
tional process involving both projection and 
identification. It may be that when the role-be- 
havior of an adult releases intense negative feel- 
ings in a child, the latter’s perception of that 
behavior and its attitudinal components is in- 
accurate and identification with the role may be 
impeded. Further work will be needed to check 
this hypothesis. 

In general, it seems to us that the subjects 
are maintaining quite traditional concepts of 
sex-connected roles, often in conflict with their 
own self-definitions. Their responses to ques- 
tions concerning what “most men” and “most 
women’’ do are often quite different from what 
happens in their own primary social groups. It 
is almost as if they discount their immediate 
personal experiences in favor of some imper- 
sonal criterion impinging on them from an un- 
specified external source. They may, of course, 
be enccuraged in this by the attitudes, if not the 
behavior, of their adult intimates. 

Some of the data derived from parent inter- 
views supports this possibility. The working 
mothers of the subjects, in this small upper- 
middle class sample, tend to report that they 
tell their children that they are working out of 
the home because of financial need. They ex- 
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press guilt about their working and appear to 
hold quite traditional concepts of appropriate 
“feminine” behavior which they feel they are 
violating. An example is provided by a well-to- 
do working mother who obviously loves her 
work but told her daughter that she works be- 
cause of financial necessity. When asked why 
she doesn’t let her daughter know she enjoys 
her work, she answered, ‘Well, then what ex- 
cuse would I have for working?” 

It seems that many sex-role difficulties in the 
current social scene may be due more to the lack 
of change in sex-role concepts in the face of a 
changing reality than to changes in concepts. 

A hopeful note arises out of the perceptive- 
ness of a few of the subjects. When asked why 
some mothers go to work, they, in general, 
tended to talk about financial need. Occasion- 
ally, however, a response like the following was 
timidly offered: “Some of them work for the 
money, some of them work because they like to, 
and some of them work to get away from the 
children.” If more mothers could accept the 
validity of the second reason, perhaps there 
would be less need for children to believe the 
third. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the experience with the first 
small sample of subjects in this exploratory 
study of the development of concepts of wo- 
men’s roles suggests that, contrary to assump- 
tions which are currently receiving a good deal 
of acceptance, children of this generation have 
quite explicit ideas concerning the respective 
assignment of specific behaviors to men and to 
women. Furthermore, these concepts may well 
be quite traditional and conservative and agree 
quite closely with adult expectations. These ob- 
servations are based on data collected through 
extended interviews with twenty-seven girls and 
eleven boys, eight- and eleven-years old, at- 
tending “progressive” schools and coming 
from above-average socio-economic family back- 
grounds. Within this sample, the influence of 
age or sex on role concepts seems to be less de- 
cisive than the work status of the mother. Sub- 
jects with working mothers and those with 
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mothers who are not in the labor force differ 
from each other in their concepts of sex-ap- 
ptopriate behavior more than either group dif- 
fers from an adult sample. 

The female subjects in the study seem to ac- 
cept for themselves the role-behaviors they per- 
ceive as characteristic of adults of their own sex. 
They reject the activities they see as belonging 
to men and respond positively to those they per- 


ceive as primarily for women. They also antici- 


pate implementing much the same attitudes 
they attribute to adult women. 

In addition, these subjects think that the sepa- 
rations from parents caused by the out-of-the- 
home working role produces negative responses 
in children and that there is almost as much 
bad feeling about fathers leaving for work as 
about mothers—this despite the subjects’ con- 
servative concepts that it is men who generally 
go to work and that women usually do not. 





Women Warned on X-Ray Dates 


_ “When it’s time for a woman to keep her 
annual date with her doctor, it might be wise to 
check the calendar before making an appoint- 
ment. Since the examination may necessitate the 
use of X-ray or fluoroscope, the two weeks pre- 
ceding the menstrual period are not the best 
time for a check-up, many physicians now feel. 

“*Any woman in the childbearing age during 
the two weeks prior to menstruation is poten- 
tially pregnant,’ observes Dr. J. E. Ball in the 


Preliminary Statement of the National Commit- 
tee on Radiation Protection and Measurement 
presented in the American Medical Assn. 
Archives of Internal Medicine. 

“Therefore every effort should be made to 
postpone elective diagnostic radiography until a 
period of two weeks after menstruation.’” 
(Source: Children Limited, Vol. 7, No. 2, May, 
1958, p. 18. Published by the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children.) 


6 


Screening in Schools for Behavior Disorders: 
Use of Mothers’ Reports of Symptoms 


“In a sample of 830 white, third-grade public 
school children, a reliable, positive relationship 
exists between the number of symptoms’ re- 
ported by a child’s mother and the child’s de- 
gree of maladjustment as reported by the child’s 
teacher. As a case-finding instrument, a symptom 
inventory based on mothers’ reports can be used 
with 74 per cent effectiveness to screen and 
select for further study children who will be 
rated as disturbed by their teachers—provided 
that facilities are available for further study of 
about 60 per cent of the children screened. The 
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symptom inventory can be used with 71 per cent 
effectiveness to select a small number of chil- 
dren for further study by a limited facility.” (A 
summary of findings of a paper by John C. 
Glidewell, Herbert R. Domke, and Mildred B. 
Kantor presented before the joint meeting of 
the Maternal and Child Health, Mental Health, 
and School Health Sections of the American 
Public Health Association and the American 
School Health Association at the 85th Annual 
Meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio, November 12, 1957.) 
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Marital Integration and Parents’ Agreement on 
Satisfaction with Their Child’s Behavior* 


BERNARD FARBER 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, University of Illinois 
and 
JULIA L. McHALE 
Oklahoma Mental Retardation Training Center 


AN ASSUMPTION frequently made in the 
study of personality development is that a posi- 
tive relationship exists between consistency in 
the parent's expectations of the behavior of his 
child and the mental health of the child.? In- 
consistency can stem not only from a wide varia- 
tion in the behavior of a single parent from time 
to time but also from the disagreement between 
parents on the handling of the child. When 
parents disagree on their satisfaction with their 
child's actual behavior, there is probably much 
inconsistency in their dealing with the child. 
The purpose of the study described here was to 
examine marital integration as a factor in the 
parents’ agreement on their satisfaction with 
their child’s behavior. 

Marital integration is regarded here as two- 
fold: (a) the consensus of husband and wife 
on rank-ordering of values or ends in the fam- 
ily and (b) the effective coordination of roles 
or means consistent with these values. (When 
the marital roles of husband and wife are not 
effectively coordinated with one another or are 
not consistent with the values of the couple, 
the marriage as a system of roles is said to be in 
a state of tension.) The existence of role ten- 
sion in the marriage is regarded as symptomatic 
of a failure to develop procedures in family 
interaction to handle differences in the defini- 

* The study reported was a preliminary investigation for 
the research project, ‘‘Effects of a Severely Retarded Child 
on Family Integration.’’ This project is supported by a grant 
from the Mental Health Fund of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare to the Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children, 

1 Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Harry Levin, 
Patterns of Child Rearing, Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1957, pp. 355 ff. Robert J. Havighurst, ‘‘Comments,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 19 (February, 1957), p. 52. 
Irvin L. Child, ‘‘Socialization,"’ in Handbook of Social 


Psychology, edited by Gardner Lindzey, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954, pp. 681-682. 
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tion of problematic situations and their solution. 
Thus, the husband and wife can agree on the 
major objectives of their family life but may 
disagree on the means or roles necessary to 
achieve these objectives. Obviously, they can 
disagree on both objectives (or values) and 
means (or roles). The greater the disagree- 
ment on domestic values and the higher the 
existing tension in the system of roles, the lower 
is the marital integration of the couple.? 
Agreement between parents on their satis- 
faction with their child’s behavior can be re- 
lated to the degree of marital integration in two 
ways. First, the behavior of the child as per- 
ceived by the parent may not be consistent with 
the parent's rank-ordering of values. If the par- 
ents disagree markedly on their rank-ordering of 
domestic values, behavior considered as satis- 
factory by one parent may or may not be satis- 
factory to the other. Secondly, if there is much 
tension in the marital role system, the different 
evaluations by the husband and wife concern- 
ing the child’s behavior may lead to increased 
resentment or open conflict. On the other hand, 
although much role tension exists, the parents 
may both be satisfied with the child’s behavior 
because of the similarity in the husband’s and 
wife's cultural background. Hence, marital inte- 
gration seems to affect the parents’ agreement 
on their satisfaction with their child’s behavior 
under some conditions and not under others. It 
is speculated that only when the married couple 
has a high degree of consensus on domestic 
values or there is little tension in their system 
of roles can their agreement on satisfaction with 
their child’s behavior be predicted from knowl- 


2 Bernard Farber, ‘“‘An Index of Marital Integration,’ 
Sociometry, 20 (June, 1957), pp. 117-118. 
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ledge of their marital integration. Otherwise, 
the association between agreement on satisfac- 
tion with the child’s behavior and marital inte- 
gration is ascribed to chance. 

To examine the appropriateness of the above 
discussion, four hypotheses were tested. The hy- 
potheses are: 

Hypothesis 1. In families in which the role 
tension of husband and wife is low, the degree 
of consensus on domestic values between hus- 
band and wife varies inversely with their dis- 
agreement on satisfaction with specific activities 
of their child. That is, when the amount of role 
tension is low, the greater the agreement be- 
tween husband and wife on values, the less is 
their disagreement on their satisfaction with the 
child’s behavior. 

Hypothesis 2. In families in which the role 
tension of husband and wife is high, there is 
no significant correlation between the degree of 
consensus on domestic values by the parents and 
the amount of disagreement between them on 
satisfaction with specific activities of the child. 

Hypothesis 3. In families in which the degree 
of consensus between husband and wife on 
domestic values is high, the extent of role ten- 
sion in the marriage varies directly with the 
amount of disagreement between the parents on 
satisfaction with specific activities of the child. 
That is, when the husband and wife agree on 
values, the higher the amount of role tension, 
the greater is the disagreement on satisfaction 
with the child’s behavior. 

Hypothesis 4. In families in which the de- 
gree of consensus between husband and wife on 
domestic values is low, there is no significant 
correlation between the extent of role tension in 
the marriage and the amount of disagreement 
between the parents on satisfaction with specific 
activities of the child. 


PROCEDURE 


Information on marital integration and on 
dissatisfaction with the child’s behavior was col- 
lected as part of an interview with the parents 
in their homes. The parents’ association of a 
Catholic parochial school in Champaign, IIli- 
nois, provided a list of children in the seventh, 
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eighth, and ninth grades. The parents of these 
children were asked to participate in the study. 
Of the 141 families on the list, nine families 
could not be reached, twenty-eight refused to 
participate, twenty-eight were unable to ar- 
range a time for an interview, and seventy-six 
families were interviewed. Of the seventy-six 
families, however, only sixty-three provided in- 
terviews for husband, wife, and at least one 
child aged thirteen to fifteen. In the other 
thirteen families, the interviews were not ana- 
lyzed because the child was outside the thirteen 
to fifteen age range, the child was living with 
grandparents, the child was living with foster 
parents, the parents were recent immigrants, 
the mother was widowed, or the husband did 
not complete his form. 

The sample consisted of sixty-three families 
in which the parents were married at the time 
of the study, all children were of normal intel- 
ligence, and at least one parent was Catholic. 
The parents were white, had been married a 
mean of nineteen years, and had a mean of 3.7 
children. The mean age of the fathers was forty- 
five years and the mean age of the mothers was 
forty-two. The mean number of years of formal 
education completed was thirteen for the fa- 
thers and twelve for the mothers. About half of 
the fathers were categorized according to the 
U. S. Census occupational classification as pro- 
fessionals, managers, and proprietors. 

The instruments and the methods of analy- 
sis are described below. In the interview, in 
addition to an index on marital integration, the 
parents also rated their satisfaction with each 
child’s behavior. 

The extent of dissatisfaction by the parent 
with the child’s behavior was indicated by rat- 
ing fifty activities of the child. The list included 
activities related to school, home, recreation, 
work, authority relations, social-emotional rela- 
tions, and personal interests. The parent was 
asked, “If you could change the following ac- 
tivities of merely by checking them 
below, which of the following activities would 
you like to have him do more or less and which 
would you like to have him do as he does now ?” 
The parent was then asked to check whether he 
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wished his child to do each activity much less, a 
little less, as he does now, a little more, or much 
more. The disagreement in the amount of dis- 
satisfaction with the child’s behavior was com- 
puted by counting the number of items on 
which the mother and father differed in the 
category checked. 

The extent of integration of the husband and 
wife was measured through the use of an index 
of marital integration. The index is composed 
of two parts, namely, a section on the degree of 
consensus on domestic values and another on 
the extent of role tension in the marriage. 

Consensus on domestic values was measured 
by computing a Spearman rank correlation co- 
efficient between the ranking by the husband 
and the wife of ten family values. These values, 
which were accompanied by descriptive state- 
ments, included (a) a place in the community, 
(b) healthy and happy children, (c) compan- 
ionship, (d) personality development, (e) sat- 
isfaction in affection shown, (f) economic se- 
curity, (g) emotional security, (h) moral and 
religious unity, (i) everyday interest, and (j) 
a home. ; 

In the index of role tension, the respondents 
rated both themselves and their spouse on ten 
personality traits. In the use of personality trait 
ratings to estimate role tension, the assumption 
is made that the character of interaction exist- 
ing gives rise to changes in self-concept and 
conception of spouse. These changes are de- 
fined by the husband and wife as parts of their 
personality make-up. Operationally, interaction 
patterns are inferred from the description of 
personality traits. In the list of traits were (a) 
stubborn, (b) gets angry easily, (c) feelings 
easily hurt, (d) nervous or irritable, (e) moody, 
(f) jealous, (g) dominating or bossy, (h) 
easily excited, (i) easily depressed, and (j) 
self-centered. These traits, along with several 
“positive” and “‘neutral’’ traits, were rated by 
the respondents on a five point scale ranging 
from very much to hasn't the trait at all. Very 
much was scored as —2 and hasn't the trait at 
all received +2. The items in the index had 


8 Ibid., pp. 119-134. 
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been selected on the basis of a factor analysis in 
another study.‘ 

For most applications of the index, the 
amount of role tension in the marriage is indi- 
cated by the algebraic sum of the scores on the 
husband's ratings for himself and his wife in 
addition to the wife’s ratings for herself and 
her husband. Hence, there are forty items com- 
prising the couple’s role tension index, ten items 
in each of the following: (a) the husband’s 
rating of himself, (b) the husband’s rating of 
his wife, (c) the wife's rating of herself, and 
(d) the wife’s rating of her husband. A high 
role tension score indicates low role tension or, 
in other words, a relative lack of these negative 
traits perceived by the couple. 

In the initial investigation concerning the 
index reported by Farber, it was anticipated that 
the rankings on domestic values would be sensi- 
tive to parental differences in the handling of 
children even when these differences had not 
yet been crystallized in the interpersonal per- 
ceptions of the husband and wife.5 In this study, 
therefore, the general pattern of consensus and 
role tension scores for each couple (rather than 
a total score) was used in the tests of hypoth- 
eses. 

RESULTS 


The first hypothesis tested was that, when 
role tension was low, the degree of consensus 
on domestic values between husband and wife 
would vary inversely with their disagreement 
on satisfaction with their child's behavior. For 
the test of this hypothesis, the husband’s marital 
role tension score was considered as high when 
the algebraic sum of his ratings for himself and 
his wife was ten or higher. Similarly, the wife's 
marital role tension score was considered as 
high when the algebraic sum of her ratings was 
ten or higher. (A high role tension score indi- 
cates a low degree of role tension.) Of the 
sixty-three families with a child aged thirteen 
to fifteen, there were thirteen couples in which 
the role tension score for the husband and for 


* Bernard Farber and Leonard S. Blackman, ‘‘Marital Role 
Tensions and Number and Sex of Children,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 21 (October, 1956), p. 598. 

§ Farber, op. cit., p. 121. 
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the wife was each ten or over. The Spearman 
rank correlation for these couples between their 
consensus score and disagreement on their sat- 
isfaction with their child’s behavior was —.56. 
With 11 degrees of freedom, the resulting t of 
2.259 was significaxt at the .025 level.* This 
hypothesis was therefore supported by the data. 

The second hypothesis was that couples with 
high role tension (that is, Jow role tension 
scores) would produce a low correlation co- 
efficient between consensus on domestic values 
and disagreement on satisfaction with the child’s 
behavior. For this hypothesis, only those cases in 
which both husband and wife provided role 
tension scores of nine or under were used. The 
Spearman rank correlation for the twenty cou- 
ples in which both husband and wife provided 
low role tension scores was .03. With 18 de- 
grees of freedom, the resulting t of .127 was 
not significant at the .05 level. 

Hypothesis 3 was that for parents whose con- 
sensus on domestic values is high, the amount 
of agreement between them on satisfaction with 
their child’s behavior varies inversely with the 
amount of role tension between them. For the 
test of Hypothesis 3, a high consensus score was 
regarded as a rho of .50 or higher on husband's 
and wife’s ranking of domestic values. There 
were thirty-one couples whose consensus score, 
tho, was .50 or higher. The role tension score 
consisted of the algebraic sum of husbands’ and 
wives’ ratings on the ten personality trait items 
in the marital integration index. The total role 
tension score included the man’s ratings for his 
wife and himself plus the woman’s ratings for 
her husband and herself. The rank correlation 
coefficient between role tension scores and ex- 
tent of disagreement on the parents’ satisfaction 
with their child’s behavior was—.55. With 29 
degrees of freedom, the resulting t of 3.565 
was significant at the .005 level (one-tailed 
test). Inasmuch as a high role tension score de- 
notes low role tension in the marriage, the third 
hypothesis was corroborated. 

In the test of Hypothesis 4, couples with a 


© Maurice G. Kendall, Rank Correlation Methods, London: 
Charles Griffin and Co., 1948, pp. 46-49. 
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low consensus score, rho of .49 or lower, were 
compared on the relationship between their role 
tension scores and disagreement on satisfaction 
with their child’s behavior. The computation of 
role tension scores for this hypothesis was the 
same as that for Hypothesis 3. There were 
thirty-two families in which the score for agree- 
ment on domestic values was .49 or lower. For 
these families, the correlation between role ten- 
sion score and disagreement on satisfaction with 
the child’s behavior was .10. With 30 degrees 
of freedom and a t of .566 for a one-tailed test, 
the results are not significant at the .05 level. 
Thus, the results on Hypothesis 4 were those an- 
ticipated. 
DiscussION 


In this study, four hypotheses were tested to 
determine the extent to which agreement be- 
tween parénts on their satisfaction with their 
child’s behavior can be predicted from marital 
integration. These hypotheses were concerned 
with the influence on the amount of disagree- 
ment in expressed satisfaction with their child's 
behavior stemming from (a) the consensus of 
the couple on domestic values and (b) role 
tension existing in the marriage. 

The results were that when there was a low 
degree of consensus or a high degree of role 
tension there was little correlation between 
marital integration as measured by the com- 
ponent not held constant and the extent of dis- 
agreement on satisfaction with the child’s be- 
havior. On the other hand, when consensus was 
high or role tension low, the correlation was 
high (and negative) between marital integra- 
tion as indicated by the component not held 
constant and extent of disagreement on satis- 
faction with child’s behavior. All four hypothe- 
ses were confirmed. 

In this study, domestic values were viewed as 
the goals (or ends) of the couple for their mar- 
riage and roles were viewed as the means for 
achieving these values. The results of the in- 
vestigation suggest that when either the values 
or roles are in conflict or a state of tension, the 
development of patterns of consistent child 
raising in inhibited. When there is consistency 
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in child raising in these relatively unintegrated 
marriages, it seems to arise from factors inde- 
pendent of marital integration. If there is high 
agreement between husband and wife on the 
ends of marriage (the values), but much role 
tension exists in the relationship, the effective- 
ness of their consensus on domestic values is 
reduced. When the parents have achieved a 
modus vivendi with low consensus on domestic 
values (the ends), but also have little marital 
role tension (the means), the probability of 


inconsistent handling of the child’s problems 
also seems relatively high. 

The findings, therefore, suggest that the re- 
lationship between marital integration and par- 
ental agreement on the handling of the child is 
not linear. The results seem to indicate that the 
best climate for consistent child rearing is one 
where the ends (values) in the marriage are 
agreed upon by husband and wife and the 
means (role system) are accepted with ami- 
ability and forebearance. 





The Child-Centered Home 


“When we were brought up there was one 
extreme—we were kept in the attic, while our 
parents lived in the best rooms; now it’s just 
the other way—the parents are in the wash- 


house, while the children are in the best rooms. 
Parents now are not expected to live at all, but 
to exist for their children.”—Natalie to Kitty 
in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, 1875-77. 


Children’s Saving Habits 


A study of children’s saving habits in pre- 
adolescent development at St. Louis University 
indicates that if the child is given a definite 
allowance he is more likely to save for specific 
purposes than if he is given money whenever 
he requests it. It apparently is not how much 
money he gets but how he gets his money that is 
significant in determining whether the child 


will be a saver or spender. 

Another interesting finding of this study, con- 
ducted under the direction of Sister Mary 
Anselm, C. S. J., is that one child in three kept 
his money hidden—and it was so well con- 
cealed that only one parent in fifteen knew of 
the hidin;; place! (Source: The 2-to-5 World 
News, March, 1958, p. 3) 
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Informal Social Relationships in a Retirement 
Community 


GORDON J. ALDRIDGE 
Michigan State University 


THE writer has reported elsewhere the gen- 
eral findings of a study of social aspects of ag- 
ing in a small retirement community in central 
Florida. The study concerned the pattern of life 
that older adults have evolved under unusual 
circumstances in that community. This paper 
will deal with one dimension of this social sys- 
tem: the informal relationships which have de- 
veloped in such a society and the ways in which 
these are related to old age and isolation. 

The community's population of three thous- 
and includes all age groups, but with a dispro- 
portionate number (almost 50 per cent) of per- 
sons over sixty years of age. Its older population 
is comprised mainly of retired migrants from 
northern states. On the one hand, they share 
some of the difficulties involved in the role of 
the aged in Western society: isolation from the 
family of procreation, loss or modification of 
social relationships which had developed around 
their job, and the accentuation of these by 
migration. On the other hand, they are located 
in a setting which includes many other people 
similarly situated. 

Many of this town’s older persons used its 
organized social outlets. Most of these persons 
augmented, and the remainder replaced, formal 
with informal social participation. 

Older people generally have much leisure 
time. In this community their time seemed to be 
fairly well taken, with over 80 per cent partici- 
pating in at least four identifiable activities of 
an informal nature. The most popular with both 
men and women were reading, radio listening, 
gardening, and card playing. The men favored 
fishing, too, and the women sewing. These ac- 
tivities could be carried on alone or in company 
with others, and the majority preferred to be 
with others. Bathing, boating, checkers, horse- 
shoes, walking, and motoring were also enjoyed. 

A distinction was made by several older per- 
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sons between carrying on activities, such as gar- 
dening and (particularly) sewing, as a matter 
of choice rather than of necessity. Doing things 
“when we want to if we want to” was a reason 
given by some persons for spending their time 
at such activities rather than in formal organiza- 
tions. 

Part of the appeal of informal activities and 
hobbies seemed to lie in their lack of require- 
ments with respect to cost, regulations, leader- 
ship, and the like. For persons unable or unwill- 
ing to participate in formal organizations such 
flexible social outlets were valuable. For others, 
they seemed to offer an important supplement to 
the more structured program of the formal or- 
ganizations. 

Clique relationships are one basis for social 
participation and seemed important both to 
young and old persons but, for the young, more 
important to the women than the men. An ex- 
ample was the small group of younger, eco- 
nomically better-off women which met regularly 
at their homes for bridge. 

For older people, clique relationships that 
were not simply a carry over from club member- 
ship tended to be on the bases of interests and 
neighborhood, and were almost entirely with 
other older persons. Interests such as horse- 
shoes, fishing, and card playing tended to draw 
small groups of persons together, often within 
the neighborhood. There seemed to be very 
little grouping on the basis of income, in part 
because the activities involved little or no ex- 
penditure. Even card parties, which often served 
refreshments, usually confined these to tea or 
coffee and a cookie or cake. 

A good deal of support came from these re- 
lationships. In addition to their activity value, 
they were useful in time of emergency. The 
older people thought it an integral part of 
neighborliness to look after each other when 
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necessary. The always present possibility of their 
own need may have been a factor in this. A 
woman who had been taking meals for three 
weeks to her aged neighbor who was ill, said: 
“I can do that much for the poor soul—she’d 
do it for me.” 

Cliques also developed as a result of relation- 
ships established prior to moving to this com- 
munity. Many older people came because rela- 
tives or friends already lived there, and such 
relationships tended to become stronger. The 
newcomer’s arrival was facilitated and the es- 
tablished resident’s tie with his earlier life was 
kept alive. 

There seemed to be general ability to avoid 
the social isolation experienced by many older 
people in the United States. Most said they had 
at least half a dozen friends, and about half 
said they had as many or more friends than they 
had before retirement. They felt that their pres- 
ent friends were not simply acquaintances but 
were genuinely concerned with their welfare. 

Many relationships, important to social func- 
tioning, are of a floating nature not necessarily 
involving social or personal investment beyond 
the moment. Such relationships can develop to a 
more stable level, and it is often difficult to 
differentiate between these. Among these older 
people, however, there were many instances of 
what seemed to be floating relationships in 
which often the setting or occasion was constant 
but the personnel was not. 

The post office offered an example. There was 
no postal delivery, and mail was picked up at 
the post office about mid-afternoon. Younger 
persons usually came and left immediately. For 
many older people it was a ceremony not to be 
rushed. Before the mail was ready there was 
often a group of twenty to thirty older persons, 
mostly men, chatting outside the post office. 
This number usually doubled or tripled before 
mail hour was over, with much joking and shar- 
ing of stories and information. Although one or 
two cliques could be noticed in attendance each 
day, for the most part “everybody visited every- 
body” and the group might fluctuate in make-up 
from day to day around a fairly substantial core 
of “regulars.” 
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In addition to the above function, the post 
office represented a tangible link with friends, 
relatives, and organizations which helped the 
older person retain some of his previous status, 
as well as reinforcing his present status. Receiv- 
ing letters from “back home,” especially if from 
children or grandchildren, was an event which 
might dominate conversations for days and be 
shared with whomever would listen. Persons 
not receiving mail were often elaborate in their 
rationalizations, and referred to letters last re- 
ceived. Some of these people rarely if ever re- 
ceived mail, but drew sufficient social satisfac- 
tion from the event to return regularly. 

Shopping afforded many opportunities for 
floating relationships with sales clerks and with 
other shoppers. While the post office group was 
largely male, the older shopping group was 
largely female. Shopping was usually unhurried, 
critical, and conversational. Few stores made 
deliveries, and even persons having cars tended 
to shop often and buy a few things on each 
trip rather than carrying a lot at a time. A more 
compelling reason for the frequent shopping 
tours seemed to be the opportunity for varied 
social intercourse they offered. 

Older shoppers, post office visitors, and other 
persons made good use of a characteristic of 
Florida’s retirement centers, the green benches 
lining the downtown streets. Some of the 
benches were supplied by the city and some by 
the merchants. Every day the benches were oc- 
cupied, those on the main streets being in almost 
constant use. Younger people sat there rarely. 
During his first few days in this community, the 
writer twice sat alone on a green bench. A mer- 
chant friend advised him of the local custom: 
normally a younger person never used the 
benches alone, although it was accepted prac- 
tice to sit there if visiting with an older person. 

For many older people, sitting on a green 
bench was an integral part of being downtown. 
The benches provided an opportunity to rest, 
but a greater opportunity to visit. Sitting on the 
same green bench constituted an approved in- 
troduction. Many people were met this way, and 
these casual encounters sometimes led to solid 
friendships. A popular story concerned an eld- 
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erly man who occupied a green bench each day 
for weeks, during which time he talked with 
many elderly women. Finally he met one whom 
he found attractive, proposed to her on the 
bench, was accepted on the spot, and married 
that week. 

The restaurants and, especially, the ice cream 
parlors were meeting places for older people. Ice 
cream was preferred to the coffee or coca-cola 
more often ordered in many communities. Eating 
seemed to be of even greater social significance 
to the older people than it is generally. Of the 
basic appetites, it seemed to be of first impor- 
tance and enjoyment, and was titillated between 
meals by candies or ice cream. Many older peo- 
ple ate alone only when it was unavoidable, and 
persons who knew each other slightly or not at 
all would sit at the same table even if others 
were vacant, seeking social as well as gastric 
satisfaction. The importance of the former 
' seemed to outweigh the latter. Persons who had 
to eat alone seemed more prone to complain 
about the food, service, and indigestion. The 
writer lived in the one year-round hotel and came 
to know its dozen older permanent residents 
rather well. Although these and other older per- 
sons usually ate sparingly, their meals were taken 
with clockwork punctuality and were thoroughly 
discussed before and after eating. 

Of the settings and occasions which make 
possible floating relationships, the foregoing 
were the most important. Such relationships may 
take place within formal social organizations as 
well, but have here been considered in their 


largely informal aspects. 

Considering formal and informal social or- 
ganizations separately is essentially a device, 
since they are inextricably interrelated. Members 
of a formal organization often have informal 
social relationships with other members. Other 
persons may move into a formal organization 
because of club members with whom they have 
informal social relationships. 


SUMMARY 


Informal social participation seemed to be of 
greater importance to this community's older 
people than participation in the activities of 
formal organizations. Often cliques developed 
around informal activities, sometimes on a 
neighborhood basis and almost always compris- 
ing only older persons. Other informal relation- 
ships did not have this stability or continuity: 
such floating social contacts were typical of the 
post office, shopping trips, eating places and, 
especially, the green benches. 

These various informal social relationships 
seemed to be important to older people because 
of their flexibility, lack of “red tape” regula- 
tions and requirements, low (if any) cost, and 
the support and social recognition received by 
the participants. For about half the older people 
such relationships complemented those stem- 
ming from participation in formal social organi- 
zations. For the remaining older people who 
were unable or unwilling to participate in these 
organizations, informal social relationships pro- 
vided acceptable social outlets. 
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... And Now It’s Up To You... 


“, . . And now it’s up to you. . . .” Famous last words are these for 
many famous and less-than-famous “closing remarks” or valedictory 
addresses or commencement speeches. At the end of college or high 
school—or even eighth grade—it is a popular practice for a platform 
guest to outline the nature of the new world ahead or outside of the 
ivy-covered walls and then to make a final pitch to the eager gradu- 
ates about their part in the scheme of things. 

And now it’s up to you whether or not you continue to receive 
Teacher Exchange. Four issues have been distributed through the 
courtesy of the National Council on Family Relations and the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association. This issue begins the second year 
of Teacher Exchange and we are counting on you to say that you want 
it to continue. The yearly subscription rate is $1.00 for the four issues. 
So send your name and address with your dollar to Teacher Exchange, 
National Council on Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue, S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Send along also your suggestions for 
materials, articles for publication, questions about family life educa- 
tion for which you would like the answers. Your suggestions and your 
dollar will keep Teacher Exchange alive . . . and now it’s up to you. 





Put My Name on the Regular Mailing List 


for TEACHER EXCHANGE 


(City ) (State) 


Complete this form and mail with one dollar to TEACHER EXCHANGE, 
National Council on Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue South- 
east, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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Adolescent Boys Speak Up 


Tue primary concerns of adolescent boys are 
not in the realm of leisure activities. Their 
needs and challenges center on the major prob- 
lems of adjustment they face: present and fu- 
ture achievement, and gaining emotional and 
social maturity. These are conclusions reached 
in a nation-wide survey of 1045 boys fourteen 
to sixteen years old, conducted by the Boy 
Scouts of America and the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan. 

Heading the activities which made these boys 
feel important and useful were assuming re- 
sponsibility or taking adult roles at home or 
work. One-third of them say that there is noth- 
ing about themselves or their lives that they 
would change if they could. Those who did de- 
sire changes mentioned most commonly per- 
sonal and physical characteristics and social 
skills. Over half of them (57 per cent) worry 
most about problems of achievement, particu- 
larly in school. Replies to several questions un- 
derscored the significance to adolescent boys of 
their search for occupational identity and an 
independent role. 

About a fifth of the boys expressed concern 
about being accepted by girls, somewhat fewer 
of them voicing either satisfaction or concern 


about peer group acceptance or group member- 
ship. Three boys in five are currently dating, 
the proportion increasing with age and social 
status. About two-fifths of the non-daters would 
like to date. Over half of the daters report fre- 
quency of dates as weekly to a few times a 
month; 7 per cent go steady. 

Of the boys interviewed, 31 per cent belong 
to no clubs or organizations, most frequently 
explaining their non-membership by external 
pressures or lack of time. If a new club were 
started, they would prefer a program of sports 
and games and outdoor activities, and about 
four out of ten would want only boys included. 
Almost the same proportion, however, would 
like both boys and girls as members. Boys who 
belong to clubs come from families with higher 
social status and greater social stability than do 
non-participants. 

The results of this study, which was directed 
by Elizabeth Douvan under the supervision of 
Stephen B. Withey, stress the need for substi- 
tuting fact for fiction in working with adoles- 
cents and suggest indirectly some kinds of in- 
formation which any teacher or leader of this 
age group might find helpful to gather in his 
own community. 





New Materials for Classroom Use 


The Many Faces of Money, by Edith G. Neisser. 
Human Relations Aids, 104 East 25th Street, New 
York, New York. 25¢. An excellent pamphlet on the 
psychological aspects of money and its use. 

Understanding the Young Adult. Ten-page folder 
distributed by Information Services Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Your Child’s Emotional Health, by Anna W. M. 
Wolf. 25¢. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York, 
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Behavior: the unspoken language of children, four- 
page leaflet. 15¢. Child Study Association of America, 
132 East 74th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


Family Living for High School Seniors, Curricu- 
lum Bulletin #105, June, 1958, is a complete and 
helpful syllabus or outline for the teacher of any 
high school course in family living. It is available 
for 50¢, order #22581, from Mr. George Miller, 
Comptroller, School District of Kansas City, 9th 
and Locust, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The Teacher’s Value System in Relation to 
Family Life Education 


MADELEINE MASON, Student 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


DEALING with values is an inescapable part 
of family life education at all levels. The sub- 
ject matter of this educational field is concerned 
specifically not only with relationships among 
people, involving choices between “right” and 
“wrong,” “moral” and “immoral,” but also, as 
no other area, family life education deals di- 
rectly with people and their attitudes and feel- 
ings, their values and ways of making decisions. 
In this field, process and content are inseparable. 
Every day our students are making choices rela- 
tive to their interpersonal relationships, and 
these choices involve values and morals in the 
broadest sense. 

All programs of education for marriage and 
family living have general aims in common. 
One is the development of the highest possible 
degree of self-realization for the individual. As 
family life educators, we base our work on the 
premise that one’s understandings—of himself, 
of the factors in his environment past and pres- 
ent which have been influential in forming per- 
sonality, of his expectations regarding what he 
is and what he can do—are basic to the ability 
to relate satisfactorily to others in any social set- 
ting, including the intimate setting of the fam- 
ily. We assume, if we are able to achieve this 
purpose, that another general goal of family life 
education, developing worthwhile, satisfying in- 
terpersonal relationships, will also be achieved. 
We bring to our task the understandings we 
have of the nature of human relationships, re- 
alizing that in order to get along well with 
others, we must first get along well with our- 
selves. 

In establishing these goals, we recognize that 
our work is an outgrowth of the basic commit- 
ment of the public schools, which are the func- 
tional expression of the democratic faith in 
man’s ability to shape his own destiny. The 
highest purposes of marriage and family life 
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education are consistent with this commitment, 
based on provision of opportunity for each per- 
son to grow and learn according to his abilities, 
to human relationships characterized by mutual 
respect and aid, to the worth of the individual 
personality. 

The teacher of family living has an obliga- 
tion both to society and to his students as grow- 
ing individuals. The advice “Know thyself” is 
appropriately considered by him, in terms of his 
own personal living and in terms of his func- 
tion as a teacher. He searches his own system of 
values, the foundations on which his choices 
are made; he examines as deeply as he can what 
he believes and why he believes as he does. The 
road leading to self-understanding is not always 
clearly marked. Even more difficult is acceptance 
of oneself based on the clearest insights of 
which he is capable. The challenge is intensified 
when one approaches his “blind spots” and the 
sensitivities which are peculiarly his. However 
difficult the search for self may be, each of us 
needs constantly to appraise his own attitudes 
and feelings, interests and needs, as they relate 
to our effectiveness as teachers, and indeed, as 
human beings. 

It is not enough for the teacher constantly to 
assure himself that his own system of moral 
checks and balances will not be apparent or op- 
erative in the classroom merely because he wills 
it, or because he chooses to ignore his values in 
his teaching. His value system is operative, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, in everything he does or 
says as a teacher, and in the things he leave un- 
done and unsaid. It is well for the teacher to 
remember that silence is as potent a means of 
communication as words, that it may signify ac- 
ceptance or rejection as vividly as the spoken 
word. He represents authority; he is the “‘ex- 
pert” in and out of the classroom in the eyes of 
many of his students. If the teacher is not aware 
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that he brings, and should bring, all of himself, 
the totality of his strengths and weaknesses, likes 
and dislikes, knowledge and ignorance, to his 
task in family life education, he is doing injury 
to himself and to his students. To deny the total 
impact he has, as a person and as a representa- 
tive of the school system, is personal and pro- 
fessional dishonesty. The deeper his awareness 
of his own value system, the greater his obli- 
gation, but the easier his task—for knowledge 
in this respect is truly power over oneself. 

Teaching in marriage and family living is not 
a promotional enterprise for any one system of 
personal ethics. The balance between accept- 
ance of bias and avoidance of imposing that 
bias is delicate indeed, but it must be main- 
tained if we are to fulfill our purpose of foster- 
ing the development of individual potentialities. 
We must be sincere in our desire to keep from 
using the classroom as a medium of transmis- 
sion of our own beliefs as the only right ones, 
of our moral standards as the only good ones, 
of our ways of choosing between alternative 
courses of action as the only ways. We cannot 
make the inevitable choices involved in human 
relationships for our students; what we must 
do, and this is admittedly more difficult, is to 
help them learn to make their own choices for 
themselves. 

Students do not come to our classes as empty 
vessels, to be filled by the formal educative 
process alone with knowledge and attitudes. 
The family experiences in which they have 
grown have already established ways of choos- 
ing. Each student has his own unique system 
of “Thou shalt’s” and “Thou shalt not’s,” in- 
culcated by family and religious training since 
infancy. Social development has often rein- 
forced or mitigated the effects of this training, 
and adolescents particularly feel pressures when 
there is conflict between the family value sys- 
tem and that of the peer group and other forces 
in their expanding social world. The clear cut 
decisions of childhood, so often externally im- 
posed, are no longer possible in the increasingly 
complex world of adolescence and young adult- 
hood. We must recognize that our students’ 
lives demand many choices. They must con- 
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stantly decide whether to lie or be truthful, to 
engage in petting or premarital intercourse or 
not, to drink or not to drink, to continue in 
the religious beliefs in which they were raised 
or break away—in short, to make decisions 
which are vital parts of their daily living. 

Hence our students often come to us with 
grave questions about the rightness or wrong- 
ness—the morality—of their feelings and ac- 
tions. Their ambivalence regarding parents and 
parental authority seems to be at a peak. They 
are questioning not only that authority and the 
system of values it represents, but also them- 
selves and the welter of confusion growing 
from the external and internal demands and 
desires which permeate their lives. We must be 
ready to deal with feelings and judgments 
which run the gamut from what may appear to 
be fanatical puritanism to equally fanatical an- 
archism, with the student who thinks he is sure 
of everything to the one who knows that he is 
not sure of anything. Before we can deal with 
our students and their problems, we must as- 
suredly be able to deal with ourselves. This 
does not mean that we have to find answers for 
all of the questions in our own lives. What it 
does mean is that we must come to terms even 
with our inability to find all of the answers. 

It may often appear that finding answers to 
the questions posed by the emergence of values 
is blocked by insurmountable obstacles, that in 
the final analysis we make our work meaning- 
less by our attempts to find absolutes. If we can 
accept the fact that this may be an endless quest, 
and affirm a commitment to the basic values for 
which we educate in the public schools, we shall 
have the basis for a sound methodology in our 
work, The interrelationship of content and 
method will find full expression in our helping 
others to live effectively through provision of 
dynamic situations where teachers and students 
actually live together in order to learn to func- 
tion more effectively. 

The classroom where democratic procedure 
is the basis of daily activity is one kind of class- 
room in which democratic living can be learned. 
An atmosphere which is permissive and accept- 
ing of all of the ideas and feelings of every in- 
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dividual is the only one which will foster self- 
understanding and acceptance. This belief, that 
we can better learn to live together only by 
living together, must be communicated to those 
with whom we work. We can convey our con- 
victions only if they are part of our own per- 
sonal and professional lives. 

At this point in the history of public educa- 
tion in this country, the schools are accused of 
having developed skills in social behavior to the 
exclusion of informational and technical train- 
ing. Whether or not the schools have neglected 
the development of subject matter skills, it 
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would be folly to deny that function which 
fosters better human relations. We take nothing 
from the emphasis placed on technical training, 
and enhance it in fact, when we insist that edu- 
cation for informational content alone is empty 
without education for living. For if technical 
skills and factual information are sorely needed 
by the growing youngsters we teach, how much 
more deeply are needed the skills for effective 
living which make the possession of knowledge 
functional in the deepest sense, that of being 
able to use it for individual and social better- 
ment? Where do your values lie? 


in Marital Choice 


FRED ZUBRACK 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


SoctAL Living, as the course is taught at 
Haddon Heights High School, Haddon 
Heights, New Jersey, is designed to appeal to 
the student through the presentation of “real 
life’ situations he will face when leaving 
school. An attempt is made to motivate young 
people to desire to understand their own be- 
havior better as well as its general effect on our 
society and culture. 

Much of our course takes advantage of pres- 
ent concerns of students. An example of this is 
their consuming desire for association with 
members of the opposite sex. Our course, there- 
fore, is based on heterosexual relationships and, 
we hope, illustrates a functional educational ex- 
perience. 

After completing a unit of classroom work 
on the subject “Going Steady” one semester, 
there was a general decline in student interest. 
To revive student alertness, a school-wide sur- 
vey was designed. The purpose of the survey, 
as conceived by the students, was to determine 
what personality traits or other factors were 
most important to those thinking of selecting a 
marriage partner. Items were chosen by the 
Social Living students. The seventy-five mem- 
bers of the boys’ Social Living classes conducted 
the survey, receiving replies from over seven 
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hundred boys and girls, chosen at random from 
the entire school population. Respondents 
ranged in age from thirteen to twenty years, and 
represented grades eight to twelve. 

Following is a list of the factors which the 
713 high school students considered important 
in choice of a marriage partner. Items are 
ranked in the order in which they were given 
first place by the students. 

Emotional love 

Emotional maturity 

Agreeable personality 

Same religion 

Physical attractiveness 

Common interests 

Financial responsibility 

Intelligence 

Family background 

In analyzing the results of the survey, a 
break-down into individual age-groups exhib- 
ited no significant differences in rating of 
choices. Responses given by these students par- 
alleled those cited in similar surveys taken on 
a national level.1 Examination of the rating 
given to specific traits raises the interesting 


1 Irene E. McDermott and Florence W. Nicholas, Living 
for Young Moderns, New York: Lippincott, 1956, and Harold 
J. Mahoney and T. L. Engle, Points for Decision, New York: 
World Book Co., 1957. 
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question of motivation. The factor most fre- 
quently give first place was “emotional love.” 
Some undoubtedly selected this without under- 
standing the term, since student surveyors of- 
fered no definitions. However, according to 
fifty boys and girls personally questioned, emo- 
tional love means only physical, sexual love. 
The appeal to the adolescent of the purely sex- 
ual connotation of love has been so strong that 
he may think of it in this way regardless of its 
context. With the increased steady dating be- 
havior and the exploration of various sexual 
experiences, it seems to the writer that many 
adolescents are finding some type of satisfaction 
for their physical desires. The current “steady” 
assumes the status of mate; the response is 
pleasant; therefore, this must characterize the 
ideal mate. Emotional love, confused with phys- 
ical love, therefore becomes to them the most 
important factor in the selection of a marital 
partner. This is not a surprising reaction of the 
teen-ager in view of the mass media of today. 
To the extent that it represents an immature 
reaction, the ensuing marriages may be imma- 
ture relationships. 

The selection of “emotional maturity’’ in sec- 
ond place, followed by “agreeable personality” 
in third, exhibits a typical teen-age paradox. 
After a romantic choice of “emotional love,” 
these adolescents appear to be very thoughtful 
and list these traits as significant. Maturity to 
many adolescents means not a developmental 
process but a state to be reached as soon as 
possible. They do not want to be thought of as 
children or to be associated with children. They 
even resent their parents calling them by child- 
hood names. Feeling insecure in the period of 
rapid physical and emotional change, they may 
see “emotional maturity’’ as a panacea for their 


present inadequacies. Would it not be conven- 
ient if a mate could bring into the mutuality of 
marriage the emotional maturity so greatly de- 
sired ? 

A logical consequence of the romantic com- 
plex also is the appearance of “family back- 
ground” in the last place in the list, along with 
such practical considerations as “intelligence,” 
“financial responsibility,” and ‘good health” 
just above it. To the adolescent, “family back- 
ground” means family tradition. He makes no 
association between the admired personality of 
his beloved and her “home training” and he - 
rejects the idea that family background might 
be important in predicting future personality 
development or in understanding his potential 
mate. He rejects it further as part of his gen- 
eral rebellion against tradition if “family back- 
ground” implies social caste. The rejection of a 
need for the family in this context, we believe, 
proves to the adolescent that he is independent 
of any support from those not of his own gen- 
eration. As some sociologists have indicated, 
this trait may be given greater consideration in 
later stages in mate selection than it is during 
random dating. 

A survey of this nature serves as motivation 
for continuing emphasis on the need for ma- 
ture, responsible consideration in the process of 
selecting a marriage partner. The student be- 
comes aware of the opinions and standards of 
others and thereby may gain a new perspective 
of his own. This presents to the teacher a basis 
for effective group guidance. Keeping in touch 
with teen-age values as they vary from one stu- 
dent generation to another helps the teacher to 
make a course in Social Living or Family Living 
truly a functional contribution to the adolescent 
as he searches for his place in the adult world. 





Children from large families do not make any better personal adjustments than children from 
small families. This is the judgment of Glenn R. Hawkes and associates, who studied 265 fifth- 
gtade children with a test which Carl Rogers devised more than a quarter of a century ago. 
Diverse results have come from several studies by other investigators. 
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Youth Views Today 


MARTHA JOHNSON 
Coordinator of Family Life Education 
Hillsborough County, Tampa, Florida 


THE teacher of family life education con- 
stantly seeks ways of expanding the program 
and opportunities for wider learning experiences 
with her students. In some communities, tele- 
vision has offered the avenue for such en- 
deavor. 

Youth Views Today, presented weekly on 
WTVT-TV, Channel 13, Tampa, Florida, is 
an informal discussion program produced by the 
' Hillsborough County School System under my 
: direction as Family Life Coordinator. We gen- 
erally have three students and an adult partici- 
pating—the adult representing the subject about 
which we are talking. For example, when dis- 
cussing the opportunity for vacation employ- 
ment of teen-agers, the adult guest would be 
the youth employment specialist in this area. If 
the subject is primarily a family life problem, 
I often work with the youngsters without ‘an 
additional adult. 

The young people who have participated 
range in age from third graders to seniors in 
high school. We have had a series of programs 
using some of the family life students who 
participated in a family life workshop which 
was held last winter in Hillsborough County. 
Such subjects as early marriage, steady dating, 
working mothers, family obligations, and 
budget management are a natural for these 
students. 

We have gone through quite a few different 
stages in this program, which has been on the 
air weekly for over two years. Some of these 
differences have been mechanical, some repre- 
sent change in actual concept of what to do 
and how to do it, but generally all are the kind 
of thing which one will meet on public service 
time offered by commercial stations. Originally 
we had a half hour period and now we have 
fifteen minutes, which is a handicap in a free 
discussion type of program, as it is hard to get 
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“off the ground” in less than four o1 five min- 
utes. Originally, we were carried at a poor view- 
ing time, but the show receives enough rating 
to have been moved to a fairly valuable time— 
Sundays, 1:30 to 1:45 P.M. which seems to 
command an audience returning from church, or 
getting ready to view football or baseball. Our 
set has been changed from a couch and desk 
arrangement to an informal circular table with 
a drug counter backdrop, and we share an 
unidentified soft drink while on the air. 

Each of us who works with youth panels 
has her (or his!) own approach, but this is 
mine. Many times I do not know the youngsters | 
at all, but simply ask the dean or principal to 
get me someone quite talkative. At other times 
I use one of the three youngsters two or three 
weeks in a row, so that he or she will be at 
home and serve as a spark on the program. We 
meet a half hour ahead of the program to get 
acquainted and to give me a chance to find out 
at least enough about their views on the subject 
so that we can build the program when we're on 
the air. I try to get the youngsters to feel free 
to argue with one another (or me), or to add 
comments to what one has said so that we do 
not have a “recitation period.” We go on the 
air talking—dquite spiritedly if I can manage it 
—and then, after we have come to the end of 
whatever we were discussing, I introduce my 
guests. I try to thank them again at the end, but 
as we go Off still talking, this is not always 
possible. 

Most of the youngsters seem to enjoy them- 
selves. I try to use all kinds of young people, not 
just the acknowledged “‘leaders.” I find that they 
have something important to say if they are given 
half a chance and I believe that this program 
has awakened a respect for young people in the 
minds of all viewers, which might not have 
been there before! 
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We Did It This Way... 


SENIOR SEMINAR 

Senior girls meet one period a week in the 
living room of the homemaking department to 
discuss personal and family problems. Starting 
with the topic of personality development, stu- 
dents consider the sequence of dating, engage- 
ment, and marriage. Forums, panels, and socio- 
drama are among methods used. The class li- 
brary includes not only several copies of recent 
texts but also pamphlets and current magazine 
articles. 


MADELEINE M. REED 
John Bartram High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


POEMS AND PLAYS 

The Family Living class is organized into 
groups at the beginning of the year. Each group 
selects a particular area or phase of dating ex- 
perience for its central consideration; for exam- 
ple, double dating and going steady. After class 
discussion on the topic chosen, the group writes 
a skit or poem illustrating material covered. 
After suggestions from the total class, some 
groups present their work in school chapel pro- 
grams. The method generates high interest and 
extends the learning experience beyond the 
classroom. 

H. L. MATTHEWS 

Northwestern High School 
Zachary, Louisiana 


STEERING COMMITTEE 

At the beginning of each semester, junior 
and senior high school girls in the Family Liv- 
ing course select five of their number as a steer- 
ing committee. This group works with the 
teacher to organize the needs and interests ex- 
pressed by class members, arrange them logi- 
cally for class discussion, and help decide meth- 
ods to be used in presentation. In one semester 
the following needs formed the core of the 
course: how to keep families together; how to 
solve personal problems; some rules about proper 
dating conduct; how to promote family under- 
standing during dating years; freedom and obli- 
gations at home; problems of being engaged; 
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preparation for marriage; how to budget money ; 
and what it means to be married. 

DorotHa H. LAMB 
Thomas A. Edison High School 
Elmira Heights, New York 


COMMUNITY SUPPORT ALL THE WAY 

Our course in Marriage and Family Relations 
was initiated two years after the State PTA Pub- 
lic Relations Chairman returned from a State 
Board meeting and asked our principal how 
much we taught in the field of family life edu- 
cation. A committee was appointed, consisting 
of the PTA leader as chairman, the principal, 
the curriculum supervisor, the school nurse, a 
minister, a scout leader, a parent, three teachers 
from primary, elementary, and junior high 
grade levels, and myself from the high school 
homemaking department. 

We began with a survey of how much family 
life education had been and was being taught in 
the high school and a study of programs and 
methods in other schools. A planning commit- 
tee for the first course was appointed. We pre- 
viewed films, especially those on human repro- 
duction, outlined a course of study, and pre- 
sented our recommendations to the PTA. Dur- 
ing the following year, a smaller committee 
worked with me to iron out difficulties and to 
try to extend family life education to other 
grade levels. They recommended that parts of 
the course relating to reproduction and dating 
be placed in the freshman social studies course. 

When evaluation of the new course was pre- 
sented to the PTA at the end of its first year, it 
was also recommended that boys be allowed to 
enroll. The course met with no parental objec- 
tion and PTA members have decided to give 
total responsibility for planning the course to 
the students and me. In evaluating the course, 
some students say that they are not as ready for 
marriage as they had thought before taking the 
course; others state that they have much to 
learn before taking such a big step. 

FRANCES SUMMERS 
Pacific Grove High School 
Pacific Grove, California 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, Department Editor 
University of Florida 


Assisted by: WILBUR BOCK, CYRIL R. FRIEDMAN, BIGELOW HEALY, WILLIAM 
HULLIHAN, LEONARD LINDEN, JOSEPH WALKER, ROSE MARIE WISE 


GENERAL 


Bondy, Robert E. (National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York City), “Relief and Rehabilitation of 
Families and Individuals,” The Annals, 309 (Janu- 
ary, 1957), pp. 132-141. 

This report is concerned with the operations of the 
Red Cross in stricken areas. In its system of aiding 
families and individuals, the Red Cross primarily 
employs the casework method. The principal forms 
of relief are food, clothing, housing and repair, 
furniture, medical aid, equipment, and supplies. Aid 
is determined by the type and extent of damage, the 
level of living in the area, the needs of the persons 
involved, and the funds available. The Red Cross 
has learned to be flexible in its operation, and its aid 
is evermore increasingly accelerated in reaching the 
disaster area. It has contributed to social welfare by 
working with material and socio-psychological prob- 
lems and has helped individuals, families, and com- 
munities to become once more self-sufficient. State 
and federal resources now provide some of the aid 
to troubled areas. Both professionally trained per- 
sonnel and volunteer workers cooperate in dealing 
with the needy applicants. 


Bowman, Karl M. and Bernice Engle (School of 
Medicine, University of California), “Certain As- 
pects of Sex Psychopath Laws,” The American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 114 (February, 1958), pp. 
690-697. 

The recent trends in sex psychopath laws as they 
operate in twenty-seven states are discussed. The 
changes range from a whole new law in Illinois to 
minor changes in other states, while in several states 
bills for revision are still pending. These trends show 
redefinition, reclassification, and revised treatment of 
the offenders. The results include better treatment, low 
rate of recidivism, more use of probation, release of 
patients on parole as good risks, and the extension of 
psychotherapy to persons convicted of serious crimes 
other than sex crimes. The older concept of penology 
emphasized determent and protection, whereas the 
newer concept deals with the criminal’s personality 
rather than with the actual crime committed. The 
trend is away from singling out the sexual psycho- 
path, and some states do not use the term. The con- 
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cept of mental illness and treatment is being substi- 
tuted for that of crime and punishment. 


Fromm, Erich (National University of Mexico and 
Michigan State University), ‘Love in Psychother- 
apy,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 4 (Spring, 1958), 
pp. 125-136. 

(From the recording of an address given at Merrill- 

Palmer School) 

Beginning with Ferenczi, the first of his students 
to question Freud on the need of the client for love 
from the analyst, Fromm discusses Freud's attitudes 
toward the use of love in therapy (love is irrational, 
therapy must be rational) and the findings of authors 
who have followed Ferenczi’s concepts, including 
Rosen, Sechehaye, DeForest, and Sullivan. With this 
introduction, Fromm turns to his own ideas of love 
in psychoanalysis: his thesis is that you do not 
understand another person unless you are related to 
him. By this he means the artistic, creative observa- 
tion of reality of any object rather than purely in- 
tellectual observation alone. You must fee/—without 
judging—what the patient feels. He calls this an 
act of love. As warning, Fromm states he does not 
mean erotic love, false sentimentality, fear of hurt- 
ing. He defines the analytic relationship as that of 
utmost realism and participation. To Fromm, Freud's 
techniques can be improved upon by adding the 
human touch, by analyst participating actively in the 
therapy, and by bringing love into the process. 


Hager, Wesley H. (Pastor, Grace Methodist Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri), “Educating Women for a 
Changing World,” Journal of Home Economics, 49 
(October, 1957), pp. 619-622. 

Traditionally we have thought of women as more 
or less prisoners within the home and out of contact 
with the world of which we are a part. That con- 
cept has changed completely, and the first require- 
ment of all good education for men or women is to 
replace this complacency by an awareness of women’s 
place in the world and to challenge them to play 
their part. Women, like men, need to be aware of 
the kind of world in which they live, of their status 
in it, and also of their peculiar responsibility as 
women. Finally, our women must learn that, in our 
little, changing, revolutionary world, to them has 
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been given the most important task in our society—the 
roles of mothers and homemakers. 


Johnson, Dean (Menninger Foundation), ‘More Un- 
derstanding in Family Relationships,” Journal of 
Home Economics, 49 (October, 1957), pp. 627-629. 
What we need today is not so much the develop- 

ment of a family technology as the development of 

certain awarenesses within our families, which should 
include such matters as the rapid social changes which 
have made an impact upon individual and family living, 
external and internal sources of role confusion in 
marriage and family living, and the subtleties of our 
peer-oriented anxiety. It is suggested that if families 
gain a better perspective of their current situation 
through these awarenesses they can also become 
cognizant of the need for families and family mem- 
bers to have opportunities for developing a system 
of values at the core of which lies the concept of 
responsibility—to learn to use our freedom of choice 
and action not merely to get what we want, but also 
to give what we ought, and to hold dear and act 
upon our belief in the dignity and sacredness of 
human personality. Finally, the need is suggested for 
opportunities for developing individual initiative and 
resourcefulness, as well as for developing role con- 
cepts more nearly attuned to reality than to dreams. 


Kadushin, Alfred (University of Wisconsin), ‘Social 
Sex Roles and the Initial Interview,” Mental Hy- 
giene, 42 (July, 1958), pp. 354-361. 

Social role consideration is a significant deter- 
minant of worker-client interview interaction. In the 
initial interview, the client seems to respond in 
institutionalized role pattern behavior based on ex- 
perience and knowledge. If counseling continues, the 
psychological aspects seem to emerge and dominate 
the relationship, although the impressions of initial 
contacts continue. An experiment with matching sug- 
gests it is essential to develop greater skill, objectivity, 
and empathy on the part of workers rather than 
attempting to relate similar social backgrounds of 
worker and client because motivation for help beyond 
the initial stages is tenuous and needs strong support. 
The article also contains a brief review of research 
in the area of the sex-linked role—one of the many 
social variables, seemingly the most easily recog- 
nized at the present time. 


Kiser, Clyde V. (Milbank Memorial Fund), “Is the 
Large Family Coming Back,” Child Study, 35 
(Fall, 1958), pp. 23-25. 

The author contrasts the present trend in number of 
children with that of the past. The birth rate declined 
from 1800 to the Great Depression in the thirties. 
In 1932, it reached the lowest point ever experienced 
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in this country, and in the following year the mar- 
riage rate was the lowest on record. Both the mar- 
riage and birth rates increased slowly in the late 
thirties and then more rapidly in the forties, during 
the period of defense and war prosperity. In con- 
trast to the situation in Europe where the birth rate 
declined to pre-war levels after the war, relatively 
high birth rates have persisted in the United States 
during the post-war period. The high birth rates and 
an increasing population are now due to increases in 
the number of women in the population and in the 
proportion married. Among younger women, sharp 
increases of fertility have occurred since 1940 and class 
differences have narrowed considerably in recent 
years. Among younger married couples, a trend is 
toward increase in average size of the completed fam- 
ily due to increases in proportions of families of 
moderate (three to four children) rather than of 
large size (five or more children). Although the 
answer to the query seems to be ‘‘no” in that the 
large family does not seem to be coming back, the 
strength and vitality of the American family seem to 
rest now upon earlier marriages and the middle size 
family of three or four children. 


Meier, Richard L., “Is Birth Control Enough?” The 
Humanist, 18 (March-April, 1958), pp. 69-76. 
This article discusses possible means of balancing 

the world’s population with its resources. Birth con- 

trol methods and research do not involve merely 
biological and chemical agents but also include the 
social effects of such agents. About fifty billion people 
could be adequately supported on earth, with the 
use of solar or some other renewable source of 
energy, but with the ever increasing population, per- 
haps a “birth control pill’ would help curb this 
growth. Birth control methods are being developed 
but as yet are somewhat expensive. Ideological, moral, 
and personal obstacles have to be overcome. Perhaps 
through state and society the incentives of people 
can be manipulated, so as to counteract the high 
birth rate. This manipulation involves motivating 
people to have something else to do rather than 
merely raising many children, paying people to re- 
main in active occupations and not have children, 
changing the role expectations of women, and em- 
phasizing ‘“‘companionate marriages’ for those who 

do not and should not have children. There is still a 

great deal of research necessary, for much remains 

to be learned about this entire problem. 


Renne, Roland R. (Montana State College), ‘““Wom- 
anpower and the American Economy,” Journal of 
Home Economics, 49 (February, 1957), pp. 83-86. 
The employment of women has contributed to in- 

creases in our national output of goods and services 

and has made possible a higher level of living for 
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Americans. Women are increasingly important in the 
labor force. The most important single change in the 
work of women in the past half century is the move- 
ment from unskilled and semiskilled manual work to 
clerical and sales employment. Prospects are that em- 
ployment will increase still more in the coming two 
decades from 1955-1975. The occupations which to- 
day employ the largest numbers of women are prin- 
cipally those involving their traditional functions: 
care of the sick, training of the young, making and 
caring for clothing, preparing and serving food, and 
keeping house. According to the National Manpower 
Council research staff, the best evidence available in- 
dicates little basis in fact for our commonly held no- 
tions of differences in abilities and traits of men and 
women workers, but the wide acceptance of these 
misconceptions strongly influences the occupational 
distribution of women. With the prospective man- 
power shortages which will exist in the American 
economy during the next two decades, it is imperative 
that proper emphasis be placed upon the education 
and training of women for more effective roles in the 
labor force and that we establish the proper legal 
and employment conditions under which women can 
work most freely and effectively. 


Settlage, Calvin F. (Temple University School of 
Medicine), “The Values of Limits in Child Rear- 
ing,” Children, 5 (September-October, 1958), pp. 
175-178. 

In setting limits (defined as ‘freedom within 
limits”) for the child, we foster strength of character 
and conscience development which determine the 
role of the child. Today’s over-all goal in child rear- 
ing is the achievement of mental health for the in- 
dividual and society. The establishment of limits is 
essential to the task of preparing a child for the 
realities of life. In order for this to be an effective 
process, there must be sound value judgments, firm- 
ness, consistency, and guidance on the part of parents. 
Five values of limits, with examples, are discussed to 
show how the value system of the child is set by 
parents. They are: (1) limits help establish identity, 
(2) limits provide control, (3) limits stimulate the 
urge toward mastery, (4) limits result in character 
strength, and (5) limits promote personality develop- 
ment. Parents have difficulty in limit setting because 
there is a confusion of value systems and a lack of 
belief in the values to which people subscribe. 


RESEARCH 


Goodenough, E. W. (Gesell Institute of Child De- 
velopment), ‘Interest in Persons as an Aspect of 
Sex Differences in the Early Years,” Genetic 
Psychological Monographs, 55 (1957), pp. 287-323. 
From a pilot study, four hypotheses were de- 
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veloped: (1) females are more interested in persons 
than are males; (2) mothers treat sons and daughters 
more alike than do their fathers; (3) girls, like their 
mothers, show a greater interest in persons; (4) 
boys, like their fathers, are more exclusively masculine 
than the girls are exclusively feminine. The children 
used in the study were drawn from the Gesell Insti- 
tute or Nursery School. All of the parental occupa- 
tions were at the professional or executive levels. The 
records used in the study were gathered from three 
sources. The fathers and mothers of forty children 
were interviewed separately on male-female attitudes. 
The trait names used were counted by a series of 
judges and classified by application to ‘boy or girl. 
Drawings with descriptive comments were obtained 
from 171 children as part of the Developmental Ex- 
amination, and from seventy-six children already en- 
rolled in the Nursery School. A count was made of 
drawings of, or reference to, a person. In addition, 
the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test was administered to fifty- 
two Nursery School children to see if the child 
maintained interest in the objects or shifted to per- 
sons within a ten-minute period. Count was also 
kept here of references to persons. 

In analysis of the trait name data, it was found 
that only “submissive” showed a significant sex dif- 
ference (eight boys versus seventeen girls). ‘Sociabil- 
ity” was listed for both sexes, but was more socially 
complex for the girls (involving poise) than for the 
boys. Both fathers and mothers emphasized person- 
alities or persons in feminine interest patterns, and 
objects and gross motor activity in the case of the 
boys. It was further found that eight mental traits 
distinguished the sexes in the eyes of the parents: 
mental approach, interests, emotional sensitivity, ex- 
pressive movements, sexuality, affection, coquetry, and 
childbearing. Sexuality was mentioned only by the 
fathers and only with respect to their daughters. All 
traits named showed a consistent contrast between 
the person-oriented female and the object-oriented 
male. 

In the general area of sex-typing, it was found that 
each parent favored children of his own sex, but 
both would prefer a male for the first child. The 
reasons given for this preference by women related 
to their personal experiences, while those given by 
males referred to abstract concepts, such as carrying 
on the family name. More fathers than mothers ex- 
pressed themselves as being disturbed at the presence 
of opposite sex characteristics in behavior, but this 
difference was not significant. Fathers were also much 
more interested than mothers in the femininity of 
their daughters, and also more diffident in reporting 
affectionate behavior on the part of their sons. Par- 
ents of both sexes described boys as being hostile to 
girls. There was not the same tendency to see fem- 
ininity as consciously opposed to masculinity. 
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In the analysis of drawings and mosaic test be- 
havior, it was found that the per cent of persons in 
girls’ drawings was significantly greater than that 
for the boys. The difference in the sex of the person 
drawn was not significant. The number of references 
to persons on the mosaic test was also greater for 
girls than for boys. 

Six conclusions were drawn from these results. (1) 
Parents stress the personal orientation of the female 
and the objective orientation of the male. (2) The 
beliefs of parents appear to constitute one likely source 
of these differences in children. (3) The parents 
differ in their conceptions of sex-appropriate behavior. 
The fathers particularly stress the size and type of 
sex differences. (4) Children between the ages of 
two and five have differing degrees of interest in per- 
sons and objects. (5) The verbalizations of parents 
show an early encouragement of the relation of girls 
to boys and men. (6) This learning is communicated 
to the children through differential reinforcement and 
imitation. 


Havighurst, Robert J. (University of Chicago), “The 
Social Competence of Middle Aged People,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 56 (November 
1957), pp. 297-373. 

This is a study of the social competence of adults. 
Social competence is defined here as filling the com- 
mon social roles of adult life successfully. A sample 
of 234 people, ages forty to seventy, comprised the 
study. A rating scale was used to evaluate quanti- 
tatively competence in the social roles of parent, 
spouse, homemaker, worker, friend, citizen, user of 
leisure time, church member, and club or association 
member. An assumption is made that there is a gen- 
eral set of definitions and expectations of perform- 
ance in common social roles in America. The sample 
was from the metropolitan area of Kansas City. These 
questions were to be answered: Does social com- 
petence decrease with age from forty to seventy? Are 
there differences between socio-economic groups in 
quality of social role performance? What are the 
characteristic patterns of role performance and how 
are they related to sex, age, and socio-economic 
status ? 

The general findings were that there was no sharp 
decrease of role performance with age. Analysis of 
variance of performance scores showed that social 
class differences were the major group differences. 
There were large differences between the scores of 
role performance and the various role areas. Inter- 
correlation of role performance in the several role 
areas found two clusters of roles: one consisted of 
parent-spouse-homemaker and the other consisted of 
friend-citizen-association member-leisure. Role per- 
formance was found to be closely related to personal 
adjustment. A pattern analysis shows existence of 
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thirty-four patterns of role performance. These can 
be grouped into five major groups of patterns. The 
general conclusions drawn from the study are: (1) 
The period from forty to seventy is a plateau period 
for social competence; (2) there is some evidence 
that people maintain their relative adjustment status 
through middle age; and (3) there is a relationship 
between social function and biological structure 
decline. 


Johannis, Theodore B., Jr. (University of Oregon), 
“Participation by Fathers, Mothers and Teenage 
Sons and Daughters in Selected Family Economic 
Activity,” The Coordinator, 6 (September, 1957), 
pp. 15-16. 

The analysis is based on data supplied by 1027 high 
school sophomores living in non-broken white families 
in Tampa, Florida, in the spring of 1953. Median age 
of fathers was 43.7 years, mothers 39.6 years, and 
respondents 15.1 years. The parents had been married 
a median of 19.0 years and had a median of 2.2 
children, of whom 1.9 were still living at home. 
One-half of the working parents were in “blue collar” 
Or service occupations. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
fathers were family income providers; two out of five 
mothers assisted in family income production. 
Mothers were the central figures in family pur- 
chases, except for purchases of automobiles. Fathers 
played a more active part in the purchase of items 
which required a relatively large expenditure at one 
time (automobiles, furniture, large appliances), 
rather than in the purchase of routine items (cloth- 
ing, groceries). These larger purchases were shared 
activities by mothers and fathers with relatively low 
participation by sons and daughters. Mothers are 
playing their traditional role as purchasers of cloth- 
ing. Participation of sons and daughters was rela- 
tively high in this activity. Grocery shopping is a 
shared activity in over half the families. Sons and 
daughters are more apt to participate in purchases 
for their own individual use, clothing, and food, 
than they are in larger, more permanent items. ‘‘Ex- 
amination of the data shows that participation in the 
economic activities selected for study was not shared 
in the majority of families studied. . . . In many of 
the families in which the activity was shared, the 
sharing was between fathers and’ mothers rather 
than between parents and their teenage offspring.” 


Johannis, Theodore B., Jr. (University of Oregon), 
“Participation by Fathers, Mothers and Teenage 
Sons and Daughters in Selected Child Care and 
Control Activity,” The Coordinator, 6 (December, 
1957), pp. 31-32. 

This sample population is the same as the one 
described in the preceding abstract. 
Mothers were found to be active in the sixteen 
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child care and control activities, although the per- 
centage participating in each varied. “In general more 
mothers than fathers, more fathers than teenage 
daughters than teenage sons participated in the activi- 
ties selected for study.” Fathers participated most in 
disciplinary actions, teaching wrong and correct be- 
havior, and teaching facts and skills. Mothers par- 
ticipated most in nursing activities, and teaching 
wrong and correct behavior, as well as most of the 
other activities, such as “sees children eat correct 
food,” “sees children have fun,” and “sees children 
get up in the morning on time.” Shared participation 
in activities that have traditionally been the respon- 
sibility of mothers is low. “Fathers participated more 
frequently in activities for which they probably as- 
sumed considerable responsibility in the past... .” 
“Participation by teenage sons and daughters was 
highest for activities concerned with their own per- 
sonal care such as wearing the right clothes or con- 
cerned with their formal education such as helping 
the children with schoolwork.” 


Jourard, Sidney M. (University of Florida), ‘‘Identifi- 
cation, Parent-Cathexis, and Self-Esteem,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 21 (October, 1957), 
pp. 375-380. 

Fifty-six male and fifty-six female undergraduate 
college students were given a series of questionnaires 
designed to measure similarity with (1) parents’ 
personalities (identification), (2) parent-cathexis 
(the feelings of liking-disliking for parents’ traits), 
and (3) self-cathexis (self-esteem). Scores indicative 
of identification varied with parent-cathexis, and 
with the degree of congruence between the parents’ 
personalities and the subjects’ concepts of the ideal 
parent. Parent-cathexis scores varied with the degree 
of congruence between the parents’ rated personali- 
ties, and subjects’ concepts of the ideal parent. Self- 
esteem varied with (1) the congruence of the “real 
self” with the “‘self-ideal’” and (2) with the degree 
to which subjects resembled their parents’ personali- 
ties. Evidence here seemed to indicate that the per- 
sonalities of the parents possibly served not only as 
a model for the “real self’ of the subjects but 
also as a model for their “‘self-ideal” as well. The 
results of the study seem to indicate that identification 
with parents, parent-cathexis, and self-cathexis all 
cohere as a syndrome. 


Morgan, Patricia K. and E. L. Gaier (Louisiana State 
University), “The Direction of Aggression in the 
Mother-Child Punishment Situation,” Child De- 
velopment, 27 (December, 1956), pp. 447-457. 
A newly developed projective device, the Punish- 

ment Situation Index (PSI), was utilized in an ex- 

perimental attempt to examine and evaluate the 
direction of aggression in the mother-child punish- 
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ment situation. The PSI consists of two sets of ten 
comic strip type cartoons, one set for use with girls 
and another for use with boys. Each cartoon picture 
depicts a mother-child situation which would be 
generally followed by a punishment situation. The test 
was administered to twenty-four school children be- 
tween the ages of nine and twelve and their mothers. 
When administered to both mothers and their chil- 
dren, the PSI yields four concepts which are pertinent 
in the punishment situation: the child’s concept of 
mother (CM); the child’s concept of self (CC); the 
mother’s concept of child (MC); and the mother’s con- 
cept of self (MM). The scoring of responses obtained 
was done by using the factors developed by Rosen- 
zweig: extra-punitiveness, intropunitiveness, and impu- 
nitiveness for direction of aggression. On the basis of 
emerging concepts of mothers and their children recog- 
nized with the aid of this scoring method, the author 
considers the following conclusions as warranted: (1) 
Mothers direct more aggression onto their children 
than children direct onto their mothers. (2) Children 
conceive of the mother as directing more aggression 
onto them than mothers conceive of themselves as 
doing. (3) Children direct more of their aggression 
onto themselves than mothers direct onto themselves. 
(4) Mothers conceive of themselves as directing more 
aggression onto themselves than children conceive of 
them as doing. (5) Children are more likely to blame 
themselves as deserving punishment while, at the 
same time, they tend to evade or gloss over frustra- 
tion more than mothers do. The major conclusion war- 
ranted from the present results is that the merit of 
the PSI for studying the mother-child relationship 
through the use of “‘concepts’’ lies in the finding that 
mothers and children view it from a different frame 
of reference. Discrepancies between self-perception 
and the other's perception of self could result in 
differences between mutual understanding and per- 
ceived rejection leading to possible punishment, war- 
ranted or otherwise. 


Morgan, Patricia K. and E. L. Gaier (Louisiana State 
University), ‘Types of Reactions in Punishment 
Situations in the Mother-Child Relationship,” 
Child Development, 28 (June, 1957), pp. 161-166. 
The present study is an attempt to assess the types 

of reactions occurring in the mother-child punishment 

situation. Twenty-four children, between the ages of 
nine and twelve, and their mothers were subjects of 
the Punishment Situation Index (PSI) test. This 

Index, a projective device developed to assess the 

direction of aggression in the punishment situation, 

consists of two sets of ten cartoon-type pictures, one 
for use with boys and the other for use with girls, 
depicting situations commonly leading to punishment 
of the child by his parent. The responses were scored 
according to a scheme developed by Rosenzweig: (1) 
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obstacle-dominance (O-D), in which the barrier effect- 
ing frustration stands out in the response itself; (2) 
ego-dominance (E-D), in which the ego of the sub- 
ject predominates; and (3) need-persistence (N-P), 
in which the solution of the frustrating problem is 
emphasized. The authors feel the following conclu- 
sions appear warranted: (1) Where ego-threat is 
present, there is a tendency for both mothers and 
children to overestimate the ego-defensive reaction in 
the other person but not in oneself. (2) Children 
appear to be more affected by obstacles in the punish- 
ment situation, but fail to recognize the extent of 
the importance of situational obstacles for their 
mothers. (3) Mothers regard themselves as seeking a 
solution to the situation more than children seem 
to realize they do, but they do not regard their 
children as seeking a solution as often as they ac- 
tually do. 


Robins, Lee N. and Patricia O’Neal (Washington 
University School of Medicine), “The Marital 
History of Former Problem Children,” Social Prob- 
lems, 5 (Spring, 1958), pp. 347-358. 

Earlier studies by Burgess and Cottrell and Terman 
indicated that marital happiness was related more to 
premarital than postmarital factors. The hypothesis 
of this study is that “socially disapproved premarital 
behavior is related to a socially disapproved marital 
history; children whose behavior does not conform 
to the social mores fail as adults, to conform to the 
mores concerning marriage.” The subjects are 167 
of 524 consecutive patients of the St. Louis Municipal 
Psychiatric Clinic who were located after thirty 
years. Information about the adult history of the 
former patients was obtained and related to their 
childhood clinic records. Forty-six normal control 
subjects were selected from the St. Louis public 
school records. Patients and control subjects were 
matched with respect to age, sex, race, neighborhood, 


and approximate intelligence. Control subjects were 
required not to have any obvious school difficulties, 
repetition of school years, or notations of disciplinary 
action. Patients and control subjects were from pre- 
dominately lower class background. The patients were 
separated into three groups: (1) those who had a 
juvenile court appearance at or prior to clinic referral ; 
(2) those who had behavior problems similar to those 
in group 1, but who had not yet appeared in juvenile 
court; (3) those who had only other kinds of be- 
havior problems, such as learning problems, speech 
defects, enuresis, and so forth. No difference was 
found between patients and control subjects in re- 
gard to the proportion who had been married for 
the same length of time. However, a striking differ- 
ence is found in the divorce rate. Thirty-three per 
cent of the patients had been divorced while only 
eleven per cent of the control subjects had been 
divorced. More of the patients had multiple divorces. 
These differences remain even when religious back- 
grounds are controlled. “If broken homes and separa- 
tion from the parental home in childhood were as- 
sociated with divorce, patients might then be more 
subject to divorces, regardless of their behavior prob- 
lems.” The few previous studies have not indicated 
this relationship. Groups 1 and 2 had significant dif- 
ferences in divorce rates from the control group. That 
group 3 did not differ significantly may be due to the 
size of the sample. With respect to procreation, it 
was found that groups 1 and 2 have a significantly 
higher rate of childlessness compared to the control 
group. There is little difference between group 3 and 
the controls in this respect. The children of patients 
tend to have a higher rate of serious behavior prob- 
lems than those of the control group. This study 
tends to indicate that patients with conflicts with the 
social mores in childhood had markedly higher divorce 
rates and more childlessness than either patients with 
other problems or the normal control subjects. 
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Book Reviews 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


Family Cases in Court. Maxine Boord Virtue. 
Durham, N.C.: The Duke University Press, 
1956. 290 pp. $4.00. 

Let’s stop kidding ourselves, shall we? I 
mean all of us—family life educators, psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers, clergymen, 
lawyers, and judges. Whom are we really kid- 
ding except ourselves when we pretend that we 
are concerned with ‘“‘stabilizing the family,” 
“improving family relations,” “cutting down 
on juvenile delinquency” or the like? If we— 
any of us—really cared, we would see to it that 
the agencies and people to whom family mem- 
bers and families in trouble must come if the 
trouble gets bad enough, namely the courts and 
the lawyers, were something more than the hol- 
low, generally useless rubber stamps they have 
become. We would concentrate on training the 
lawyers, to whom the troubled spouses are apt 
to resort before they turn up in court, so that 
they would know something about people and 
their problems as well as about the antiquated 
rules of law they vainly try to apply to these 
people and their problems. We would have a 
system of courts which would try to help fam- 
ilies stay together instead of giving them the 
coup de grace as most courts handling marriage 
and family problems in the United States usu- 
ally do today. And we would evolve an ap- 
proach to the substantive law of marriage and 
family living—including divorce and separation 
—which would bear some relation to the actu- 
alities of today rather than hearken back to such 
antiquated postulates as that divorce is a punish- 
ment inflicted upon the defendant for evil do- 
ing (it is, of course, usually the defendant who 
wants the divorce) or that if both marriage 
partners have been guilty of adultery, neither 
is “entitled” to a divorce and “holy” or at least 
“egal” deadlock, rather than wedlock, is the 
result. 

But we don’t do any of these things—at least 
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most of us don’t. We study and write and dis- 
cuss and attend conferences while the basic un- 
derpinning of our family life structure as re- 
flected by our laws and our courts rots quietly 
away and spreads its putrification into our 
whole society. 

Not all of us, however, do nothing—just too 
many of us. One group that has been waging a 
valiant war on the legal system that undermines 
our families and therefore our entire society is 
the American Bar Association, which, as Judge 
Paul Alexander, a pioneer of reform in his 
field has said, “has been trying for three-quar- 
ters of a century to bring about improvement 
in the divorce laws of the land.” 

As part of the American Bar Association's 
efforts, it sponsored an Interprofessional Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce Laws to study 
and improve marriage and divorce laws and 
procedures. The Commission was fortunate in 
procuring the services of a distinguished lady 
lawyer, Maxine Boord Virtue, a graduate of the 
Yale Law School and the author of many im- 
portant socio-legal studies, to look into the legal 
and court situations affecting marriage and the 
family (and the dissolution of the family) in 
various localities. The result of her look-see is 
embodied in an invaluable volume entitled 
Family Cases in Court published in 1956 by 
the Duke University Press. It is at one and the 
same time one of the most powerful antidotes 
to smugness and one of the clearest direction 
finders to appear in the murky atmosphere of 
marriage and family law. 

As Mrs. Virtue points out, the American Bar 
Association’s Interprofessional Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce Laws, her “employer” 
in the writing of this volume, views its work as 
“an outgrowth of the work of the National 
Conference on Family Life. . . . Its long range 
objective is to promote uniform marriage and 
divorce legislation which will deal with domes- 
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tic relations problems in a manner most condu- 
cive to the preservation of family life, the con- 
servation of marriage, the well-being of married 
persons and their children and the prevention 
of family failure and its consequences.” Mrs. 
Virtue’s book is a great big step forward in the 
right direction, but it won’t do much good un- 
less many of us step along with her and start 
doing something—some of the things she her- 
self suggests in her book about the courts’ han- 
dling, and the laws applying to, marriage and 
divorce. 
Family Cases in Court is so tightly and well 
written that it is almost impossible to convey 
anything like a comprehensive notion of all it 
contains, Mrs. Virtue takes a long and search- 
ing look at some of the more important laws 
and courts involved in the marriage-divorce pic- 
ture. And with few exceptions, what she finds 
and what she reports is horrendous. Take, for 
example, what she has to say about the Chicago 
courts. She concludes that “the machinery for 
handling divorce litigation in Chicago is more 
unfavorable to proper qualitative disposition of 
the cases than any other system known to the 


writer.” In support of this conclusion, Mrs. 
Virtue mentions facts and procedures which 
have to be read even to be imagined: Among 
other factors she points to is the 


custom in Chicago for attorneys to supply their 
own court stenographer. . . . Some stenographers 
appear to free-lance by wandering up and down 
the building waiting for assignments. . . . In 
bitterly contested matters (usually preliminary 
motions for custody or support) it is not unusual 
for each party to have his own stenographer tak- 
ing a record of the proceedings. These Chicago 
courts are the only courts known to the writer 
in which the court stenographer is not a part 
of the judge's staff. 
(Think of the expense alone involved in such 
a system). Mrs. Virtue goes on to remark in 
connection with the handling of divorce and 
family cases in the Chicago courts that “‘over- 
crowding in the courtroom is a major prob- 
lem’’; in some cases “children remained in the 
courtroom while their parents testified . . . al- 
though there is a rule against their presence.” 
“A distaste for handling divorce cases appears 
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to be universal among judges” in Chicago as 
elsewhere. One judge commenting on the cur- 
rent scene in Chicago said, “No procedure, no 
statistics, no machinery, no supervision.” 

Nor is Chicago by any means alone in the 
incredibly congested, senseless, chaotic, and so- 
cially harmful picture it presents. Take Indian- 
apolis, for example, as Mrs. Virtue does. In 
connection with a court and courthouse there, 
she says: 

The County Courthouse of Marion County, In- 
diana, located in downtown Indianapolis, is an 
antiquated building occupying an entire square. 
The structure is in an advanced state of de- 
crepitude. Long outgrown, it is crowded, crum- 
bling and infested with hordes of pigeons, which 
during the study [hers] were the object of much 
controversy between nature lovers and sanitarians 
among judges and other public officials. . . . The 
condition can only be described as filthy. Several 
of the judges report that members of the main- 
tenance staff spend their time shooting craps 
and carousing after the building is closed. Fe- 
male employees are forbidden by some officials 
to remain in or to return to the building after 
the office is finally closed for the day. 


How do you like that as a place to which 
husbands, wives, and children in trouble can 
turn for help and the solution of their prob- 
lems? Indiana alone among the states, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Virtue, has a Constitution which 
“authorizes the establishment of courts of con- 
ciliation,” but she adds “there appears to be no 
enabling legislation to activate this declaration 
of policy.” Indiana is also unusual—and in this 
instance fortunately so—in its use of so-called 
“substitute judges’ (like court clerks) in fam- 
ily cases. Here as in most of the courts surveyed 
by Mrs. Virtue, the judges are 

vehemently not fond of handling these cases be- 
cause (as Professor Gellhorn puts it in his recent 
New York study) they ‘weigh upon the spirit 
and because the substantive and procedural law 
is so unrealistic and unhelpful as to render the 
court all but helpless to work out adequate quali- 
tative dispositions in the many situations where 
the court would most like to be of service.” 


Well, that’s the legal climate and framework 
in which most of you, and your clients and your 
patients and your students are operating when 
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it comes to the legal side of family problems. To 
be sure, the picture is not all black. Mrs. Virtue’s 
look at courts in California, not to mention the 
important innovations like integrated family 
courts such as the one presided over by Judge 
Paul Alexander in Toledo, Ohio, point the way 
to needed reforms and show what can be done. 
Even in Indiana there is a sixty day ‘‘cooling-off 
period” after institution of suit “during which 
no case can be tried,” which is not a bad idea 
at all, although a law along the same lines was 
declared unconstitutional in Illinois after it ap- 
peared to be doing some good there. 

Mrs. Virtue’s survey is accompanied by a 
clear-eyed analysis which makes plain what the 
major stumbling blocks to progress in this field 
are. One of them is, of course, the “traditional 
premise of guilt and punishment” in divorce 
cases, “with its concomitant adversary proce- 
dures.” To this she counterposes the approach of 
the Interprofessional Commission—"‘therapeutic 
with the interest of the family as the motivating 
factor.” 

More studies, says Mrs. Virtue, are needed, 
and clearly hers will be an inspiration to those 
which follow. Her book is really necessary and 
indispensable reading for those who are con- 
cerned with the handling of marriage and fam- 
ily problems in the United States today. And 
no matter what else you may do—or fail to do 
—in whatever capacity you serve, Mrs. Virtue’s 
book will never let you forget that much of the 
basic marriage and family law and court struc- 
ture in our country is rotten today and that un- 
less you join with others aware of its rotteness 
to correct it, it will affect and infect everything 
you and you and you can do to help preserve 
marriage and family living. 

HARRIET F. PILPEL 
New York City 


From Generation to Generation. S. N. Eisen- 
stadt. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. 357 
pp. $6.00. 

In this book one will find no mention of non- 
parametric statistics. Even the more familiar 
chi-square and “Pearsonian r” fail to make a 
single appearance. Those who do not consider 
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statistical virtuosity the acme of sociological 
scholarship are in for a rewarding experience 
when they pick up a copy of From Generation 
to Generation. While the volume has a dis- 
tinctly anthropological flavor, the subject matter 
with which it deals and the way in which it does 
so make it an important reference book for any 
student of society. 

The book begins with an investigation of the 
universally found phenomenon of age grading. 
In all human societies, the process of growing 
up and aging is subject to cultural definitions 
and to a greater or lesser degree becomes the 
basis for the allocation of roles and the delinea- 
tion of responsibilities and activities. Effective 
socialization, and thus social continuity, would 
suggest that, despite the age grading in a so- 
ciety, interaction of many types should take 
place largely across age grades. Yet in many 
societies age homogeneous groups exist and are 
fully sanctioned. The central thesis of the book 
rests on the very reasonable assumption that 
something as common and important as age 
groups is not fortuitous or accidental. The en- 
tire volume is in essence a report of an investi- 
gation of the societal conditions that either 
favor or prevent the emergence of age groups 
and of a study of the nature and functions of 
various sorts of age groups. 

The main types of age groups found in vari- 
ous societies are described in terms of their 
criterion of membership, their internal struc- 
ture, and the place the age group has within the 
social system. The sheer number of age groups so 
described makes it evident that the author has 
combed ethnographic and historical materials 
thoroughly. His interpretative analyses make it 
even more evident that he brought to this for- 
midable task a rich background of scholarship 
and knowledge. This is manifest, too, in the 
subsequent chapters where the central hypothe- 
sis of the study is tested, that is, that age groups 
tend to arise in societies in which the family or 
kinship unit impedes or does not insure the 
attainment of full societal status by its members. 
Comparative materials are used to show that 
when the role dispositions learned and prac- 
ticed within the family are not harmonious with 
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the role requirements for acting in the broader 
society, age groups, particularly at adolescence, 
fill the void in socialization. 

There is much in this volume that family 
sociologists will find valuable: (1) a good dis- 
cussion of the importance of cultural definitions 
of age grading, (2) a summary of the signifi- 
cance of rites of passage, (3) a fresh approach 
to the family function of socialization and so- 
ciety’s influence thereon, and (4) a provocative 
discussion of the function (dysfunction?) of 
school-connected and adult-sponsored age 
groups. And there is more! 

Some will not be very comfortable with 
Eisenstadt’s interpretation of functional analysis 
in which age groups are labeled “integrative” to 
the extent that they contribute to the continuity 
of the social system. It was not made clear to 
this reader whether or not this means that an 
age group, and by extension any other type of 
group, pattern of behavior, and the like, cannot 
serve to integrate society along new and even 
radically different lines. While the old must 
pass out as the new is ushered in, is the catalyst 
of the twin processes necessarily more disinte- 
grative than integrative? It is no improvement 
to talk of deviant age groups unless a function- 
ally neuter value is attached to deviancy and 
this, it seems, is not the case. 

While we have voiced our criticism of some 
aspects of Eisenstadt’s use of functional analy- 
sis, in its broader aspects the functional analysis 
constitutes the true value of the study. In an 
extremely scholarly manner, the existence and 
functions of age groups are shown to have a 
significant relationship to the type of society, 
the kind of family in the society, and the rela- 
tionship of the family to the society. Is it too 
hopeful to think that Eisenstadt’s study will re- 
awaken sociological and anthropological interest 
in age grading and age groups? 

WILLIAM F. KENKEL 
Iowa State College 


The Parent's Guide to Everyday Problems of 
Boys and Girls. Helping Your Child From 
Five to Twelve. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 
New York: Random House, Inc.; Toronto, 
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Canada, Random House of Canada, Limited, 

1958. xiv + 365 pp. $4.95. 

This delightful book about children for par- 
ents has three main subdivisions, the titles of 
which are largely self-explanatory: Part I, At 
School—At Home—At Play; Part II, Health 
and Growth; Part III, Character and Responsi- 
bility. Included as appendixes are a short care- 
fully selected list of reading references and the 
names and addresses of certain agencies and or- 
ganizations to which parents may turn for spe- 
cial information. The average reader should 
have no difficulty with any of the chapters. 

This time, Mrs. Gruenberg writes about “the 
boys and girls of the comparatively neglected 
middle years.” She has attempted, she says, 

to bring together the best knowledge and the 
best understanding from many studies and obser- 
vations. . . . The examples are all the real ex- 
periences of real parents and their real boys and 
girls. These characters live in real communities, 
in old suburbs, and new housing developments, 
in small towns and big cities, and some few of 
them live on farms. 


As one studies the volume, one appreciates 
increasingly the extent to which the author has 
been able to accomplish a difficult task. Be- 
ginning with a souna philosophy of child guid- 
ance based on years of study and experience 
with families, Mrs. Gruenberg looks at the years 
from five to twelve. She chooses for discussion 
the major learnings expected of all boys and 
girls during this period. She assumes that chil- 
dren and parents are fair-minded and fairly 
reasonable human beings when they know what 
they are about. 

With a deep sense of the wonderful fullness 
of a child’s life, she considers, for example, 
the formation of good sleep habits in relation 
to the many other demands upon the patience 
and cooperativeness of youngsters. “Getting 
ready for bed,” she describe as ‘‘a transition 
from waking to sleeping which children are 
learning to manage.” 

“Why?” she asks, ‘‘is it so hard for children 
to go to bed?” There are many good reasons, 
and these are recounted with sympathy, humor, 
and realism. Then come several sections setting 
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forth what is known about the sleep needs of a 
growing family, and the variation in the needs 
of individual boys and girls of the same and 
different ages. The suggestions about sleeping 
arrangements show thorough familiarity with 
the kinds of space problems most American 
families have to cope with today. 

Especially appealing is the fairness with 
which such controversial issues as reading in 
bed, sleeping away from home, and the man- 
agement of evening home work are handled. 
There are no easy answers, no “how-to-do-its,” 
but a wealth of suggestions for setting up situa- 
tions in which simple basic principles can be 
applied. 

Chapters on home-school relationships; dis- 
cipline; sibling rivalry ; friends; work and play; 
books, comics, movies, and television are writ- 
ten with the same flexibility, freshness, and 
stimulative quality. In the section on Health 
and Growth, height-weight and other tables are 
cleverly used to help the layman understand 
why there is no “average” child. In Part III, 
the concept of development is applied with 
unusual success to such fundamental aspects of 
growing up as character, sex, and money. The 
problem of teaching children the meaning and 
management of money in the modern world is 
especially well handled. 

The only regret this reviewer has in connec- 
tion with this book is the use of the word 
“problem” in the title. This is the story of how 
normal children grow and develop in positive 
ways with the help of parents who love and 
enjoy them. 

MURIEL W. BROWN 
U.S. Children’s Bureau 


The Happy Child: A Psychoanalytic Guide to 
Emotional and Social Growth. Irene M. Jos- 
selyn. New York: Random House, 1955. 
410 pp. $3.95. 

Dr. Josselyn is a flexible and undogmatic psy- 
choanalyst. Although she considers the develop- 
ment of the child within a Freudian framework, 
she admits of facts that do not fit the theoreti- 
cal outline and never loses sight of her main 
subject of focus: the growing child. This vol- 
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ume is designed as a handbook for parents and 
can certainly be more wholeheartedly recom- 
mended as such than most of its competitors in 
the field. 

Like most guides for parents, The Happy 
Child is pitched at a level that will be compre- 
hensible mainly to readers of the higher educa- 
tional and socio-economic groups. It is silly to 
bemoan this fact, however, for these are the 
parents who have sufficient interest and anxiety 
about their roles to be willing to examine and 
improve them. Theoreticians who plead for 
parent-child manuals for the unreached masses 
are about as realistic as those who talk about 
stamp-collection manuals for people not inter- 
ested in collecting stamps. The reality is that 
family life education as it is now constituted 
reaches effectively into the lives of only that 
minority already favorably disposed toward it. 

What the educated and anxious minority 
reads is important, however. Under Dr. Josse- 
lyn’s jurisdiction, parents happily will meet rel- 
atively few hackneyed and academic concepts 
and a great many new ideas that can be prac- 
tically applied to their own approaches to chil- 
dren. The chapter on sexual attitudes and sex 
education (including an accepting approach to 
both individual and mutual masturbation) is an 
unusually enlightened one. Chapters on ego 
growth, recent cultural modifications of the 
latency period, discipline, fears, temper tan- 
trums, lying, stealing, siblings, school, and 
illness should all prove valuable to both parents 
and others who deal with children. 

FRANCES R. HARPER 
Washington, D.C. 


Sex Without Guilt. Albert Ellis. New York: 
Lyle Stuart, Publisher, 1958. 200 pp. $4.95. 
Articles which appeared in The Independent, 

1956-57, have been somewhat enlarged and 

consolidated into fifteen brief but still unbowd- 

lerized chapters to make this book. 

The author quotes from some of the letters 
“to the editor,” “. . . almost two-thirds of which 
have been savagely negative.” One said, “Dr. 
Ellis is a materialistic hedonist of a low-grade 
Epicurean type.” This probably describes him 
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fairly if “low-grade” is deleted and “material- 
istic hedonist” is not taken as an epithet. His 
critics could be described as “supernaturalistic 
sentimentalists and sex-taboo-obsessed, guilt- 
bedeviled puritans” if one wished to use the 
idiom that “comes natcherly” to such people— 
who are more to be pitied than censured since 
they miss much of the fun and satisfaction a 
healthy sex-and-love life can provide. 

Dr. Ellis discusses masturbation, petting to 
climax, premarital sex relations, sex without 
love, and adultery, and approves them all for 
some people under some circumstances. He is 
somewhat more conventional on the pros and 
cons of adultery, concluding that most people, 
“considering what our (horrible) upbringing 
has been,”’ are not able to be happier, emotion- 
ally healthier, and more loving by being adul- 
terous. But some are able to benefit from adul- 
tery. Hence we should be chary of making an 
invariant rule for all. 

He believes Americans are generally fearful of 
sex and hence guilt-ridden by it because they 
are taught to be, are highly competitive about 
it, are contemptuous of tenderness and love, 
and are generally fearful and often neurotic. 
The remedy is ending nearly all sex censorship, 
minimizing anti-sexual laws, giving realistic sex 
education, establishing sex institutes and clin- 
ics, and adequately financing research in this 
field. In chapter 7, he gives some of his own 
experiences with sex censorship—a depressing 
story. 

Chapter 8 discusses how males contribute to 
female frigidity—mainly because males are usu- 
ally satisfied with orgasm by coitus and believe 
all females should be, whereas the facts are that 
many women are satisfied only by extra-coital 
sexuality and are in no sense “abnormal” or 
“perverted” because of this. Many males are 
also sexually inadequate, usually because of fear 
of failure and sexual puritanism. The average 
American male is prouder of his sexual prowess, 
real or imagined, than he is of his athletic abil- 
ity or financial success. The female whose sex- 
ual needs or desires are different from his is 
therefore regarded by him as sexually deviant 
or “frigid.” 

But women are not without fault—they drive 
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millions of men into homosexuality. Kinsey et 
al, think about three-fourths of the two or three 
million homosexuals are male; .Donald Cory 
says three or four to one, though some of his 
male homosexual friends say ten to one; Dr. 
Ellis thinks the ratio is about five to one. He 
suggests a rational solution would be to rear 
females with more interest in premarital sex 
relations. Since this is not likely in the near 
future, male homosexuality will probably con- 
tinue to increase. 

He holds that sexual abnormality (chapter 2) 
is due to compulsive fixation on specific types 
of sexual behavior: “. . . anyone who is fear- 
fully and rigidly bound to any exclusive form 
of sexual gratification . . . is unquestionably 
sexually abnormal, perverted, and neurotic.” 
(p. 152) “Man is a plurisexual animal . . .” 
(p. 152) 

After mentioning some “Myths About Love,” 
he turns to “Sex Fascism” (chapter 14). This 
derives from politico-economic and intellectual 
fascism (the superior-inferior complex) and 
consists of three main types: (1) sexual dis- 
crimination against females; (2) censoring and 
penalizing harmless sex acts; and (3) regard- 
ing sexual inadequacy as a “crime.” 

Perhaps the best over-all statement of the 
author’s views can be given in this own words: 
“Every human being . . . should have the right 
to as much (or as little), as varied (or as mo- 
notonous), as intense (or as mild), as enduring 
(or as brief) sex enjoyments as he prefers— 
as long as . . . he does not needlessly, force- 
fully, or unfairly interfere with the sexual (or 
non-sexual) rights and satisfactions of others.” 
(pp. 189-90) 

This sounds like good sense, though a good 
deal of controversy might be aroused over the 
exact meaning of “needless, forceful, and un- 
fair.’ His theory seems to be based on the as- 
sumption that sexual phenomena are natural 
phenomena conditioned by biological and social 
history—in the broadest sense of those terms; 
that the recreative aspects of sex are as impor- 
tant (if not more so at present in our culture) 
as the procreative ; that we should approach sex- 
ual phenomena with the same objective, scienti- 
fic attitudes and methods of research that are 
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employed in studying all other types of natural 
phenomena. 

I am sure some policies advocated by Ellis 
will be seriously questioned by many other stu- 
dents in the field and that adequate research 
may modify them in many ways. Doubtless Dr. 
Ellis would be the first to recognize this. He 
belongs to the same school as his greater name- 
sake, Havelock, and all those students who have 
attacked the cant, hypocrisy, ignorance, super- 
naturalistic sentimentality, and primitive-mind- 
edness which still characterizes 90 per cent of 
those who talk, think, act, pontificate, and 
“legalize” about sexual matters. 

The book is over-priced, probably will not 
be widely read by those who need it most, and 
has no index. It does have a bibliography of 
fifty-three items, twenty-seven of which were 
written or co-authored by Dr. Ellis. 

READ BAIN 
Miami University 


Handbook on Sex Instruction in Swedish 
Schools. Board of Education Series, No. 28. 
Stockholm: Royal Board of Education, 1957. 
93 pp. 5 krones ($0.97). 

This pamphlet has been published in support 
of the Swedish public school sex education pro- 
gram. It indicates the scope of the program and 
discusses instructional problems. An advanced, 
enlightened view toward sex education is pre- 
sented, although there is little in the publica- 
tion which has not already been said in the 
United States in the personal writings of edu- 
cators. 

What is different is that this is an official doc- 
ument. Published by the Royal Board of Edu- 
cation, it lends real prestige to the program. 
The official position is not that “it would be 
good” if this was done, but that sex education 
“must” be a part of the Swedish educational 
program. What success the Swedes have had I 
do not know, but the leadership of the Royal 
Board surely provides an example for our fed- 
eral and state Departments of Education. It is 
worth having a copy of the Handbook around 
just to make this point effectively. 

Some will argue that public opinion in Swe- 
den is liberal and supportive, and that the offi- 
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cial Swedish educational authorities could afford 
to go much further than their counterparts in 
this country. A study of the Handbook itself, 
however, would indicate that the same kinds of 
inhibitions, fears, and misconceptions operate in 
both countries. One doubts after reading it that 
actual conditions, including attitudes toward sex 
education and patterns of sexual behavior, differ 
much between Sweden and the United States. 
But we must applaud the staunch and cour- 
ageous position of the official educators. 
LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 

Oregon State College 


The Illustrated Birth Control Manual. Valerie 
Hopkins Parker. New York: Cadillac Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957. 392 pp. $5.00. 

The reviewer charged with assessing a book 
prepared by an author with a strong social con- 
sciousness faces a difficult task. This is particu- 
larly true in the present instance. Dr. Parker 
seeks to insure that every child will be wanted, 
loved, given that security deriving from the 
warm affection of two mutually supportive par- 
ents. The cover blurb indicates that “this book 
will be a handy tool . . . to authorized profes- 
sionals”; yet, “It may be recommended to the 
layman for it is written in a clear, nontechnical, 
easily comprehensible manner.” Such a double 
goal offers a challenge to any author's ingenuity 
in presentation—a challenge which can rarely 
be realized. 

In general, the volume is oversimplified for 
the professional ; only 150 of its 392 pages are 
directly concerned with contraceptive methods. 
The thirty page chapter devoted to the sex act 
is couched in such vague generalities as to make 
it doubtful of being helpful either to the coun- 
selor or to the couple seeking to work out a 
satisfying sexual adjustment. The 178 illustra- 
tions are repetitious; many of them convey no 
more information than a previous picture. Fig- 
ure 76 shows a penis incarcerated within the 
vagina by a ‘powerful contraction” of the vag- 
inal muscles; this reviewer has never been able 
to confirm such a calamitous complication of 
coitus! Nor can he support the statement on 
page 153 that testicular hormones impinge on 
the brain to evoke erotic desire. He wishes the 
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foods (page 155) which excite sexual feeling 
had been identified. 

Obvious contradictions can not be reconciled 
by the text. For example, on page 61 the minute 
tubules of the testicle have a length of one thou- 
sand feet, and on page 79 the testicle contains 
no less than four hundred yards of seminiferous 
tubules. Or, on page 266, eight tablespoonsful 
of vinegar added to a quart of water are recom- 
mended as a douche; but on page 287, the pro- 
portion of two tablespoonsful of vinegar pet 
quart of water is advised. Again, on page 208, 
contraceptive jellies containing oxyquinoline 
sulphate are enjoined; but seven of nineteen 
recommended jellies (pages 275-277) contain 
oxyquinoline sulfate (does the changed spelling 
of the chemical radical indicate a difference in 
action ?). 

B. Y. GLASSBERG 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Home Economics—Careers and Homemaking. 
Olive A. Hall. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1958. 301 pp. $3.25. 

Set in a background of three very brief chap- 
ters on the place of home economics in higher 
education, the treuds in higher education for 
women, and the development of home economics 
as an educational movement, the beginning col- 
lege woman student is urged in didactic, al- 
most moralistic terms with many “musts,” 
“shoulds” and “need tos” to choose a vocational 
goal. Preferably the goal includes her profes- 
sion as a homemaker as paramount (homemak- 
ing is the first profession studied) and, sec- 
ondarily, the inferment of her ability to earn 
her living in a job growing out of her home 
economics training. 

The breadth of professional opportunities for 
the college trained home economist is illustrated 
by excellent descriptions of jobs and opportuni- 
ties grouped under the headings of teaching; 
working with children, youth, and families; 
business openings; positions requiring special 
training in textiles and clothing, food services, 
and nutrition; and the challenge of research in 
many areas. 

Printed on heavy, glossy paper with appro- 
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priate chapter designs and many excellent pho- 
tographs which clarify the works to be done, 
each chapter ends with suggested references and 
activities which the student might use. A nine- 
paged index makes it possible to look up the 
various aspects of one vocational area. For ex- 
ample, under the topic “nursery school teach- 
ing” or “working with families” is included a 
definition of the area, the educational and per- 
sonal qualifications required, the nature of the 
work done, the range of opportunities available, 
and the possible personal satisfactions. 

This is a very useful and timely compilation 
of specific facts about vocations open to women 
with college degrees in home economics. It 
stresses the uniqueness of the combination of 
preparation for (the woman's lifelong job of) 
homemaking with the ability to earn a living 
in an occupation which is related directly to 
homemaking and often not in commerical com- 
petition with men. Since more than one-fourth 
of all married women are working at full time 
paid jobs and most married women will be “in 
and out of the labor market’’ sometime during 
their life cycle, these are distinct advantages to 
be considered carefully. 

However, the claim on the jacket that the 
book “‘prepares the reader for personal and 
family living” seems doubtful in view of the 
contents. Its usefulness is mainly as a reference 
book for beginning college students or seniors 
in high school in which to look up specific vo- 
cations open to graduates in home economics 
and to get suggestions for further explorations 
in one’s own locality about them. It also illus- 
trates the wide range of business and profes- 
sional opportunities open to women today 
which are related to education in home eco- 
nomics. 

ESTHER McGINNIS 
Ohio State University 


Family-Centered Maternity Nursing. Ernestine 
Wiedenbach. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1958. xx + 345 pp. $5.50. 

A book’s dedication can be confusing. Family 

Centered Maternity Nursing is dedicated ‘To 

Expectant Parents Everywhere”; this seems to 
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imply the book is for such parents. Actually it 
is for nurses getting their obstetrical training. 
The author wants these nurses to give the kind 
of nursing care she describes. 

The book is an excellent text on obstetrical 
nursing. The author's emphasis on Preconcep- 
tional Preparation, Supportive Nursing, The 
Family As The Recipient of Medical and Nurs- 
ing Care, and The Nurse As The Coordinator 
of The Obstetrical Team are, along with other 
new concepts, welcome expressions of family- 
centered obstetrics. A Stages of Labor Chart— 
A Guide for Supporting Mothers in Labor, de- 
serves special mention. The nurse who can in- 
terpret and use this guide successfully will be 
thanked wholeheartedly by the mothers who 
are her patients. Every nurse who makes the 
philosophy as well as the up-to-date informa- 
tion her own will help mothers and fathers 
have a happier experience in pregnancy and 
labor, and with their newborn baby. 

Family-Centered Maternity Nursing is an ex- 
cellent reference for teachers of expectant par- 
ents’ classes. A wealth of recent research in the 
obstetrical field has been briefly summarized. 
Bibliographical references are given gener- 
ously. 

American obstetrics have been under attack 
for their assembly-line methods. Nurses and 
doctors who follow the Weidenbach line will 
provide an answer for that criticism. 

DAVID B. TREAT 
The Clara Elizabeth Fund 
for Maternal Health 


Family Relationships and Delinquent Behavior. 
F. Ivan Nye. New York: Wiley, 1958. 
168 pp. $4.95 
Persons who have read Nye’s earlier reports, 

which are now incorporated in the present book 

along with a large quantity of previously un- 
published material, will be prepared for the 
quality of the present publication. 

Nye departs from the study of the institu- 
tional population of delinquents, as compared 
with non-institutionalized juveniles, and studies 
delinquent behavior in the general population 
of adolescents. Measurement of delinquent be- 
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havior was accomplished by means of a Gutt- 
man scale improved by image analysis. Nu- 
merous checks on validity were performed. Fur- 
thermore, scores were converted to T Scores to 
normalize distributions. These methodological 
refinements suggest the careful nature of the 
research. 

The family experience of the adolescent is 
taken as the single most important factor in ex- 
ercising social control over the behavior of the 
adolescent. Subsequent portions of the book 
present detailed tests of relationships between 
delinquency scores for boys and girls and vari- 
ous family relationships variables. Under family 
structure and delinquency, socio-economic sta- 
tus, religious affiliation, position in the family, 
size of family, employment status of the 
mother, marital adjustment of the parents, and 
spatial mobility are tested for association with 
delinquency. In the third portion, which in- 
cludes about one-half of the book, the follow- 
ing parent-adolescent relationship variables are 
tested for association with delinquency scores: 
rejection of parents, parents’ attitudes toward 
the adolescent, six dimensions of discipline, free- 
dom and responsibility, family recreation pat- 
tern, parental appearance, parental disposition 
and character, value agreement of parents and 
children, money, and parental information and 
advice. Careful research reporting is followed 
in all of these chapters. Correlation, chi-square, 
and the coefficient of contingency, where ap- 
plicable, are used to determine the relationship 
between family variables and delinquency be- 
havior. Readers are not only informed of the 
statistical significance of the association, but of 
its consistency with social control theory and its 
form—whether linear, U or J-shaped. Some of 
the important applied findings of the study 
emerged from the J-shaped distribution. Al- 
though Nye predicts the direction of association 
from theory, he employs two-tailed tests of sig- 
nificance. 

Many readers may feel overwhelmed by the 
mass of findings. This is partly because Nye 
tests many separate variables with delinquency 
behavior, but also because of the careful nature 
in which tests are made. In addition to tests for 
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each sex, Nye also reports association of vari- 
ables to delinquency scores within age levels of 
each sex and under conditions where other vari- 
ables are held constant. Combinations of vari- 
ables are also used for additional tests with 
delinquency scores. 

The book is well organized with short sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter. Nye also has 
done a service to other researchers by providing 
his scales and weights among the footnotes at 
the end of each chapter. 

The evidence presented by Nye overwhelm- 
ingly supports the hypothesis of association be- 
tween family relationship variables and delin- 
quency behavior. However, after examining the 
large number of relationships presented one be- 
gins to feel that the presentation might have 
benefited from greater organization of findings 
around the central concepts of direct control, 
indirect control, and need satisfaction which 
Nye set forth in the first chapter. Such organi- 
zation might also have been useful in making 
recommendations for action programs designed 
to cope with delinquency. The discussion in the 
last chapter under the heading of interlocking 
control could have benefited from considerable 
expansion since this section may be considered 
as the distillation of the entire book. One might 
also have expected a more comprehensive treat- 
ment of suggestions for further research. 

These criticisms are minor, however, when 
compared to the scope and quality of the re- 
port. Teachers and researchers will benefit from 
this book. The nonstatistically oriented person 
need not be reluctant to read it; while statistical 
procedures are followed throughout, tabular 
presentations supplement statistical coefficients 
of association. 

LEE BURCHINAL 
Iowa State College 


Unsettled Children and Their Families. D. H. 
Stott. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 240 pp. $6.00. 

Dr. D. H. Stott, Research Fellow, Institute 
of Education at the University of Bristol, has 
written a most provocative volume on the role 
of the family in child rearing. He holds that, 
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“. .. a family is a good one when the child can 
take its permanency and his membership of it 
completely for granted.” 

“In the nationwide discussion of delinquency 
in recent years there has been unamimous agree- 
ment upon at least one finding—-that of the im- 
portance to a child of a sound family life. 
There is danger, however, that this conclusion 
may remain a mere generality.” 

This volume is addressed to those who would 
avoid the trap of ‘mere generality.” The author 
structures for the reader not only patterns of 
family malfunctioning but how the child’s be- 
havior stems from such patterns. If the book 
did nothing more than help unite family soci- 
ology and child psychology, it would be useful. 
It does much more however. It brings to the 
reader a provocative theory and the sageness of 
practice with unsettled children and unsettled 
families. 

Twelve patterns of family-relationships are 
developed which show how families may fail 
to give the child a secure family base. It is not 
easy to reconstruct these patterns to positive 
frameworks without losing much that could 
serve as a guide for the teacher. Families in 
trouble are not just successful families in re- 
verse. The volume, however, will be very valu- 
able to the advanced student of the family and 
the child, but the younger more immature stu- 
dent will need help in translating the problems 
to his present or anticipated family. 

Research workers will find the book stimu- 
lating. There is a freshness to the approach 
which should challenge the creative mind. 

Social workers who read the volume will dis- 
cover the framework for family diagnosis given 
by Dr. Stott may very well help to sharpen 
their perceptive powers and lead to a more 
meaningful relationship with a client and his 
family. It should be a valuable addition to this 
area of social endeavor. 

Counselors in parent-child cases will find the 
appendex on syndromes of parent-child atti- 
tudes to be an interesting way to organize their 
client information. It is possible that insights 
may come with less effort and more quickly 
with these guides. 
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Read the book! You will find your time with 
Stott well worth the investment. 
GLENN R. HAWKES 


Iowa State College ° 


Mate-Selection: A Study of Complementary 
Needs. Robert F. Winch. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. xix + 349 pp. $5.00. 
Winch’s book delves into an important area 

of family research, the interdependence of emo- 

tional needs in marriage. More specifically, he 
is concerned with mate-selection on the basis 
of complementariness of emotional needs. Fac- 
ets of this research have appeared in recent 
years in a series of articles by the author for 
various sociological and psychological journals. 

This book represents a summation and further 

elaboration of this research. 

The author notes that mate-selection for mid- 
dle class America tends to be homogeneous with 
respect to social characteristics. Such preferen- 
tial mating—within religious groups, educa- 
tional and income levels, social status, et cetera 
—tends to establish for each person a “field of 
eligible spouse-candidates” similar to oneself. 
The selection of a mate from such a field is 
determined by emotional needs. These emo- 
tional needs, according to Winch, can be stated 
in the heterogamous term of complementary 
needs (for example, dominance in one and sub- 
missiveness in the other spouse, nurturance in 
one and receptivity in the other). This is the 
central hypothesis of his book. 

To test for the existence of complementary 
needs, Winch obtained a homogeneous sample 
of twenty-five undergraduate college couples. 
They represented the young adult, better edu- 
cated segment of the American middle class 
from large cities. These couples were inter- 
viewed with respect to their needs and their life 
histories, and given a projective test (eight cards 
of the Thematic Apperception Test). 

Several quantitative and qualitative analyses 
were made of these data. Generally, the data 
supported the hypothesis that complementary 
needs existed. Multiple factor analyses of these 
data suggested that complementariness may be 
stated in part in terms of achievement and pas- 
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sivity, nurturance and dependence, and domi- 
nance and deference. 

A qualitative, or more clinically oriented, 
analysis of the twenty-five couples revealed four 
relatively distinct types of marital complemen- 
tariness. The most obvious type was the 
“Mother-Son”’ relationship in which the wife is 
dominant and maternal, while the husband is 
passive and non-aggressive. A second type was 
the “Ibsenian” couple where the husband is the 
dominant, nurturant mate, and the wife is child- 
ishly dependent. Another type was the ‘‘Mas- 
ter-Servant Girl” couple. These husbands were 
overtly dominant and covertly dependent. They 
liked their women to be subservient and strong. 
Such wives had a traditional view of the status 
of women. The fourth type was the “Thurber- 
ian” marriage. The husbands tended to be in- 
hibited in the expression of their feelings. They 
were attracted to women who were highly ex- 
pressive. Winch proposes these types of com- 
plementariness in only a tentative manner. He 
is not sure they are mutually exclusive, nor that 
they exhaust the gamut of possibilities. 

Two areas of criticism are revealed in this 
study. One, there is doubt whether Winch had 
adequate data on the unconscious or covert ele- 
ments of the marriages of his couples. To gain 
full perspective on the emotional needs of 
spouses necessitates depth interviews. These 
Winch did not have. The other criticism con- 
cerns the dangers inherent in using a small 
sample of twenty-five couples. Relationships 
which may exist between a pair of variables 
could be obscured by a small sample but would 
appear in a large sample. Possibly both of these 
criticisms will be rectified in succeeding studies. 
Considering these limitations, Winch’s study 
has much merit both for those interested in 
probing into the realm of emotional needs in 
marriage and for functional application such as 
in marital counseling. 

ARTHUR H. RICHARDSON 
University of Rhode Island 


Marriage Counselling. J. H. Wallis and H. S. 
Booker. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1958. 313 pp. 25s net. (In U.S.: Sport Shelf, 
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P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. $6.75) 


Marriage Counselling is a report on the work 
of the Marriage Guidance Councils of England. 
In the first part, J. H. Wallis, Training Officer 
of the National Marriage Guidance Council, de- 
scribes in a refreshingly simple yet able manner 
the origin, growth, and later development of the 
movement. Subsequent chapters deal with the 
nature of counseling, the people who seek help, 
and the selection, in-service training, and assess- 
ment of counselors. 

Part II, written by H. S. Booker, senior lec- 
ture in statistics at London University, is a 
statistical analysis “of forms completed by 250 
marriage counselors over a period of three 
years.” This information is said to contain “de- 
tailed but anonymous particulars of over 25,000 
cases” and “‘is in part objective fact about those 
who applied for help and in part estimates by 
themselves and the counsellors of the nature and 
origin of their difficulties.” 

Wallis’ chapter on “The Nature of Counsel- 
ling” is a comparatively lucid presentation of 
marriage counseling as an art. In one compact 
statement, he succeeds in enumerating some of 
the most important prerequisites a counselor 
needs to assist people in finding ways to re- 
solve their difficulties. Speaking of the coun- 
selor as having a unique contribution to make, 
he says: 

If the counsellor can give up trying to produce 

the answer out of a hat, so to speak, give up 

trying to be an advice-giver, give up trying to be 
an expert, give up trying to hurry, give up want- 
ing to point out, give up wanting to change peo- 
ple, lecture them or impose his own standards on 
them or run their lives for them—if the counsel- 


lor can really give up all these favorite ways of 
treating unhappy people, then something very 
important indeed may happen. 


In describing the importance of meeting each 
client in a fresh, uncontaminated manner, 
Wallis says, “No matter how experienced a 
marriage counsellor may be, every person he 
meets in the work, every marriage he comes to 
understand, however superficially, is new to 
him. One is always surprised, provided one has 
let people express themselves freely.” The latter 
should suffice in communicating to the reader 
the general attitude toward and underlying phi- 
losophy of marital counseling presented in the 
book. 

The training of volunteer lay marriage coun- 
selors found the reviewer experiencing both ad- 
miration and skepticism. The former for the 
manner in which a felt need was met by co- 
ordinated social action; the latter because of 
increasing appreciation for the skills necessary 
to perform adequate counseling and the belief 
that a number of lectures on various topics of 
pertinence is hardly to be considered as ade- 
quate preparation for counselors. To be sure, 
marriage counseling although not a science is 
an art requiring all that has been outlined here- 
tofore, but in addition, intense study of human 
development and behavior coupled with broad- 
ening life experiences. The reviewer's reserva- 
tions about standards of selection and training 
of counselors notwithstanding, readers should 
find Marriage Counselling both an informative 
and challenging report. ' 

PAUL VAHANIAN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Believing in the home’s potential- 
ities for good, the author here pre- 
sents it in its highest form—the Chris- 
tian home. In brief chapters he shows 
how the principles of Jesus should 

rvade every aspect of family life: 

usband-wife relationships, childhood 
development, sex education, teen-age 
turbulence, and family feeling. Here 
is how you can have the home you 
want—one in which tensions are 
eased, religion is made more mean- 
ingful, love is increased, and each per- 
son becomes better for being a part 
of it. $1 


HAZEN G. WERNER is a bishop 
in The Methodist Church. His interest 
in the Christian family is especially 
evidenced by his chairmanship of the 
Family Life Commission of The Meth- 
odist Church and of the National 
Conference on Family Life. An ex- 
perienced counselor, he is also a well- 
known author in this field. His other 
books include: 


Anp WE ArE WHOLE Acain’ $1.50 
Live With Your Emotions $2.50 
REAL Livinc Takes Time $2.00 








UNDERSTANDING 
AND 
PREVENTING 


JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


a new and important book by 


HASKELL M. MILLER 


In 1965 there will be 1,000,000 
juveniles in court, if the current 


rate of increase continues... 


Beginning with this warning, Dr. 
Miller surveys the findings of soci- 
ology on the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and discusses the treat- 


ment and prevention of it. 


Readers who are interested in 
combating this complex social prob- 
lem will especially appreciate the 
specific, practical resources for the 
individual, family, church, and com- 
munity. 

Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.25 














Order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 











Dr. Miller is head of the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics at Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Washington, 
D.C. He has been an active member 
of numerous child welfare and fam- 


ily councils. 


order from your bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETERS BIBLE 











EUGENICS QUARTERLY 
Vol. 5—December, 1958—No. 4 


Editorial Board: Frederick Osborn (Chairman), 
Gordon Allen, M.D., C. Nash Herndon, M.D., 
Frank Lorimer, Helen G. Hammons (Managing 
Editor) 


CONTENTS 


The Status of Human Genetics in Western 
Europe 
Kurt Hirschhorn, M.D. 


Intervals Between Confinements in the 
Absence of Birth Control 
Louis Henry 


Address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII: 
Moral Questions of Genetics of the 
Blood 


Contributed articles welcomed 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN EUGENICS SOCIETY INC. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Membership in the emer: 6 $5. 00 a year 
including subscription (foreign $2.50) 
Subscription: $5.00 a year 











HUMAN NATURE 
and 
CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE 


WILLIAM P. WYLIE 

Lecturer under the Church of Eng- 
land Moral Welfare Council; author 
of THE PATTERN OF LOVE 


CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE 


A fresh, persuasive, theologically-based case for the 
Christian sex ethic as the very code that meets the 
needs of, and is consistent with, what we know about 
human nature. Chastity, courting, sex in marriage, 
birth control, death of love in marriage, divorce, the 
single life, second marriages, etc., are dealt with 
forthrightly and with insight. 

As a prominent British critic said, “Mr. Wylie pulls 
no punches about the obligation of Christian mar- 
riage. If all books on these topics were as clear, sane 
and straightforward, many marriages would be fuller, 
— and more Christian.” 

“The book is much needed because, with a mini- 
mum of technicality, psychological or theological, it 
tries to show that the Christian view of sex, love, and 
marriage provides a framework of convictions which, 
without neglecting or distorting any well-founded 
facts about life, _— fuller meaning to the humanistic 
interpretation of sex, love, and marriage.”—Peter A. 
Bertocci, Pastoral Psychology. 


March $2.50 





SEXUAL HARMONY IN MARRIAGE 
y OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. Introduction by 
NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 


“The author uses simple, factual, and practical abject ot 
in order to (og pe met T information on the subject 
sexual relations. Ledeen psychiatric and sociological P= 
i Fico ovedlable te ‘poper-b the — Wy my a 

so available -bound ion ‘or profes- 
sional Gisvibution ob 2 





Quantity discounts on request.) 


A SEX GUIDE TO HAPPY MARRIAGE 
By EDWARD F. GRIFFITH, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


“A liberal education... eg the role that sex 
om ae - an enlightened society. Can be recommended.”— 
Amer. Medical Assn. Fully illustrated $3.95 


SEX FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 
ERNEST R. hn aw I — HOAGLAND 
ChOVES, and CATHERINE GROV 
ay has it been the reviewer's reg to read a book 
which he can so whol endorse as latest volume 
by the Groves. Sociological R 


"American 
Reviastrated $3.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 546-L 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 





MARRIAGE 


COUNSELING: 
A Casebook 


edited for the 
American Association of 
Marriage Counselors 


by EMILY H. MUDD, Ph.D., 
ABRAHAM STONE, +. <1 
MAURICE J. KARP, 

JANET FOWLER NELSON, Ph.D. 


38 experienced counselors share their experiences in 
dealing with 41 frequently encountered pre-marital, 
marital, and post-marital problems. Here is a thought- 
ful exploration of method, procedure and philosophy 
of marriage counseling—with special emphasis on 
process. A brief analysis of the cultural background 
in which marriage co g has emerged is also 
iven. 

“This rich selection of case material includes a 
variety of marital conflicts, pre-marital counseling 
and cases illustrating counseling with the unmarried. 
—Donald R. Young, Your Family. 

“All who are interested in marriage problems and 
the counseling process will find this description of 
how cases were handled by counselors from varied 
professional backgrounds highly stimulating and 
helpful. One may not always agree with the analyses, 
techniques, and solutions proposed, but the material 
is challenging and merits serious study. The Com- 
mittee has accomplished its difficult task very well.” 
—John L. Thomas, S.J., Social Order. 


Desk copies available with 5 or more 





ASSOCIATION PRESS ° 





291 Broadway ° 


New York 7, N.Y. 

















WHY MARRIAGES | 


GO WRONG 


Hazards to Marriage and 
How to Overcome Them 


James H. S. Bossard 
and 


Eleanor Stoker Boll 
both University of Penneyl 
Two well-known authorities examine 
the social and cultural factors which 
work against the stability of marriage in 
America today. Using numerous case 
histories from their own extensive ex- 
perience, the authors reveal the pressures 
that lead to overemphasis on sex, mar- 
riage at too young an age, and the use of 
marriage to serve individual rather than 
family ends. 





They also show the dangers involved in 
marriages between people of differing 
cultural, religious, and social back- 
grounds. For those who seek to avoid 
these hazards they advocate a close look 
at the factors which have always made 


for successful marriage—common ob- 
jectives and a basic respect for family 
integrity. Valuable advice for all con- 
cerned with marital problems. $3.50 


ONE MARRIAGE, 
TWO FAITHS 


Also by Bossard and Boll 


An impartial examination of the corro- 
sive effects which religious differences 
can have on marriages. Using case 
studies, book shows how daily habits, 
antagonisms between relatives, and con- 
flicts in the rearing of children may 
destroy the interfaith union. It also 
shows how these obstacles are being 
overcome today through mutual! patience 
and understanding. “The case histories 
and the constructive suggestions make 
the. volume invaluable.”—Daniel A. 
Poling. $3.50 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10. N.Y 





—A NEW LANDIS EDITION— 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE, 3rd Edition 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS, University 
of California and MARY G. LANDIS 


Dominating the field for the last ten years, 
“Landis and Landis” has been the popular 
reference with college students ever since the 
first edition appeared. Its positive approach, 
accuracy and research, skill in writing, good 
taste and judgment have madeé it the leader 
in its field. The 1958 Third Edition incor- 
porates the latest research, increases the use 
of case histories and adds 5 new chapters 
to help ensure this leadership. 


This book assumes that it is within the 
power of most people to build good mar- 
riages if they are adequately prepared. It 
speaks directly to the student in terms of his 
own experience and understanding, provid- 
ing a firm base in scientific research to in- 
spire confidence. 

662 pp. 1958 Text price $6.75 


YOUTH AND MARRIAGE 
2nd Edition 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS and 
MARY G. LANDIS 


This is a student manual to go with any 
functional marriage text. Consists of self- 
analysis texts, questionnaires for student re- 
search, marital prediction and marital ad- 
justment tests, case histories, and other items 
designed to assist each student in analyzing 
his own marriageability. 

Also, as a student manual in courses en- 
titled: Preparation for Marriage, The Fami- 
ly, Youth and Marriage, Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living. Designed for use in all functional 
courses in preparation for marriage and 
family living. Possible supplemental use in 
institutional courses in The Family. 

296 pp. 1957 Text price $3.95 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


Hi PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 




















Marriage and Family Relations 
An Interdisciplinary Approach 
LAWRENCE S. BEE, University of Kansas 

pe his boo develop senate hear of peal patra at 

raed oe Wecen tons wane Nant Ge gee moved hight 
ra mai 

reese ber ea by Baas clinicians, Complete pt sr 


494 pages + index, $5.50 


The Family 


Its Function and Destiny 
Revised Edition, Edited by RutH NANDA ANSHEN 


A well-ordered collection of articles—at once clarifying and extremely 
provocative—by a host of eminent scholars. Featured in the revision is 
new material on the status of the family in Russia and Communist 
China, together with two new chapters: “The Parent and Child in 
Primitive Mythology” (Paul Radin) and “The Family in Negro Africa” 

(Paul and Laura Bohannan). 522 pages, $6.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS 49 E. 33d St. New York 16 





Of primary importance 
for all family counselors 


PREGNANCY, 
BIRTH 
AND ABORTION 


By PAUL H. GEBHARD, WARDELL B. POMEROY, CLYDE E. MARTIN 
and CORNELIA V. CHRISTENSON. This study analyzes the reproductive 
behavior of 7,000 women—single, married, separated, divorced, or widowed. 
Based on detailed interviews, the information presented concerns the preg- 
nancies of these women and how these pregnancies terminated: in live birth, 
miscarriage, or abortion. Among the major contributions to this study are: 
the physical, social, and psychological consequences of abortion, methods, 
and price of abortion. Appendix, charts, tables. The latest volume from the 
Institute for Sex Research founded by Atrrep C. Kinsey at Indiana Univer- 
sity 

At all bookstores - $6.00 - HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





—widely adopted — 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 


“In an era when piecemeal studies of family life multiply and seem to dissect it 
into hundreds of disassociated parts, it is heartening to read a book that treats 
the family as a dynamic and continuing interactive group from its inception 
through its closing years. Furthermore, though Dr. Duvall’s summaries of pub- 
lished family materials from many fields are valuable in themselves, this book is 
not a new arrangement of old data. It is a consistent application of the concept 
of “developmental tasks’’ to each family member at each stage in the family cycle, 
and with realistic appreciation that at any given moment the growth responsi- 
bilities of one individual may complement, or clash with, those of other family 
members. This volume could be described, then, as a situational discussion of 
family interaction in perpetual change and readjustment.” 

AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
“Both college students and professional workers will find it valuable and stimu- 
lating. It is well-written, beautifully organized, and easy to follow. The format 
is pleasing, the illustrations are sensitively appropriate to each area of the subject 
matter, the charts and tables are clear, the index is adequate, and each chapter 
ends with a list of helpful and interesting reading references and suggested ac- 
tivities ‘to make the educational experience creatively satisfying.’ Dr. Duvall is 
eminently qualified to write such a book because of her very active part in the 

of courses in family life education and participation in programs 
for marriage counseling, both as a counselor and as a teacher. The book is a fine 
addition to our growing literature. . . .” 
JOURNAL OF HoME ECONOMICS 
“A splendid book on problems of family development written by one of America’s 
best students on the subject.” 
JOURNAL OF MODERN MEDICINE 
“FAMILY DEVELOPMENT will find a definite place on the shelves of many 


professional workers.” 
JOURNAL OF MARRIAGE AND FAMILY Livinc 


write for your examination copy today 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 W. Lake St. East Washington Square 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





